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AN AMERICAN VIEW OF CULTURE. 

THE practical element so necessary to America's pro- 
gress as a new country is assuming at present an all- 
powerful and dangerous ascendancy. Rigidly practical 
ideas, which have given her a foremost rank in mechanics 
and invention, and an enviable prominence in political 
economy and industrial customs, are likely to prove serious 
obstacles to success in other directions. A close adher- 
ence to the dollar and cents standard in the estimate of 
merits, yields in many cases substantial and far-sighted re- 
sults, but in others is as unprofitable as it is unj'ust. Yet 
by such a standard, absurd as it may seem, a large pro- 
portion of our people judge culture. The boy preparing 
for college meets with many disheartening and sarcastic re- 
marks. The more than one hundred young men who annu- 
ally go out of this institution to the active labors of life, are 
appalled at the prospect which presumptuous j'udges deign 
to picture. Nor do their prophecies seem to lack force 
through want of examples. For youthful companions of 
years ago have outgrown their youth and companionship, 

VOL. XL. 61 
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and earnest men have risen in the world and on the high 
road to prosperity have assumed a manly dignity. Busi- 
ness experience, the confidence of the mercantile commu- 
nity, and, withal, the possession of a substantial compe- 
tency, are their rewards. But the collegian can boast of 
the possession of none of these desirable gains. From 
the business point of view, the recluse of four years is 
just beginning life, just coming upon fhe stage of action, 
four years late, irretrievably late for worldly success, 
which necessitates youthful experience and well-grounded 
habits of industry. Our practical man reproaches them 
because he is ignorant of a mental exertion above that of 
the counting house, and, contrary even to mercantile taws, 
condemns a ware of which he has no knowledge. Intel- 
lectual mellowing is to him incomprehensible. 

Culture needs no apology, and as knowledge, not power, 
is the true predicate of knowledge, so culture should be 
the only predicate of culture. The satisfaction and en- 
nobling of its possessor being its highest object, it is un- 
heeding to the desire to have its merits weighed from a 
financial standpoint, although even such a method of ex- 
amination, it is seen by a hasty sketch, is far from detri- 
mental to its interests. For while physical labor is hon- 
orable and taxing, there can logically be drawn no infer- 
ence that mental work is less severe and overburdening. 
That the best years of youth are wasted in the scanning 
of Greek and Latin words, or in similar useless occupa- 
tions, is plainly absurd, and habits of idleness so detri- 
mental to success have not supplanted those of industry, 
its most essential requisite. The difficulty experienced 
by those unacquainted with our collegiate system, in un- 
derstanding in what manner the dry details of a course 
improve the mind, is recognized by all collegians. But 
the word of these collegians, who held the same opinions 
years ago, must be accepted in good faith now that they 
changed them. It would be as absurd for the collegian 
to deny the usefulness of the apparent superfluous ma- 
chinery in a chronometer, because he can logically see no 
relation between them. It is universally granted that a 
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subject should be understood before a correct judgment 
is passed upon it. But if, in this case, an appeal must be 
made for faith in collegiate veracity, surely none is needed 
to demonstrate the fallacy of that charge which claims 
that self-reliance is materially weakened by others sup- 
plying financial assistance and support. The practical 
view deservingly applauds the apprentice for years with- 
out remuneration devoted to acquiring a vocation which 
will afterwards yield substantial benefits. For him no 
fear is felt that when thrown upon his own resources fail- 
ure rather than success may crown his efforts. Yet is not 
he, like the student, supported financially by others ? Be- 
cause the trade of the one is, perchance, in iron and the 
other in mind, there should follow no such dissimilar re- 
sults as success and failure, when their surroundings and 
assistance have been so similar. 

To decrease the number of one's wants and to increase 
and make more easily attainable the objects of enjoy- 
ment are advantages sufficiently practical to be recognized 
by the least worldly. And these gains, of which the for- 
mer is in some respects a direct sequence of the latter, 
our recluse is certainly in possession of. For culture ex- 
erts a refining influence, gives a love for nature, and a 
taste for letters. The delight in reading supplants many 
enjoyments once coveted, now viewed with disgust. The 
leaves of the trees, the grass of the fields, all yield untold 
pleasures to a cultivated man. Gibbon declared that he 
would not exchange his early and invincible love of read- 
ing for the treasures of India. Yet no great financial con- 
sideration is necessary to furnish abundant literary mat- 
ter to satisfy the most craving. Nature requires no 
stipend of her worshippers. To cry aloud that this is idle 
sentimentality, is to display, in addition to a startling ig- 
norance, that most perverse spirit which is determined to 
admit no convictions. It is this conservative spirit, blind 
and obstinate, which, even in the face of the fact that 
our large cities possess stores with employees more 
numerous than the students of most colleges, complains 
bitterly of the prospect of an ovewhelming influx on 
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society of professional men, and deploringly prophecies a 
financial wreck in the life of the collegian who, immedi- 
ately after graduation — the most hopeless period in his 
life — can command a larger salary, even at teaching, than 
that which an equal time in but few other businesses 
affords. 

With the prevalence of such opinions hostile to edu- 
cation, it is not surprising that the elective system is stren- 
uously and constantly advocated. For such a system, 
by improving a particular faculty of the mind, renders it 
peculiarly fitted for some remunerative employment. Our 
elective champions are not such as have, after an abstract 
consideration, decided " that our natural inclinations 
should be improved rather than our entire character 
rounded out and developed." No desire to attain a 
higher education prompts them. Culture in itself has no 
charms and allurements for them. A parsimonious and 
over-anxious desire to obtain knowledge in a certain 
branch before the necessary foundation of a general cul- 
ture is laid, is their motive power. And this fact alone 
explains in a great measure why America, in proportion 
to her population and advantages, gives to the world so 
few scholars celebrated and advanced in discovery. For 
intellectual activity does not attain its greatest height ex- 
cept by a general training, and the highest intelligence in 
a subject necessitates no inconsiderable general knowl- 
edge. The practical spirit, then, which boastingly claims 
that it is establishing the elective system in our colleges, 
is really the greatest obstacle to its success. For it is no 
far-sighted policy to spend years in the study of the law 
entirely ignorant of literature, the sciences, and without 
a sufficient general culture, so essential to success in that 
profession. A knowledge of chemistry is invaluable, and 
in truth necessary, to one who aspires to prominence as a 
physician. Civil engineering means more than trigono- 
metrical formula and an apt mind in the solution of alge- 
braic problems. Not until America ceases to grudge 
time spent in study and to look upon a thorough general 
education as an unnecessary precedent, will she find suc- 
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cess in her elective system. Then, indeed, we may look 
for a rapid increase in the number of our eminent 
scholars. 

Yet this opposition is not, we have seen, inimical to all 
education. Its avaricious spirit desires as much as can be 
made practically available, and none are so blind as not to 
recognize that a certain amount of education is able to 
well serve such a purpose. This cause explains the fact 
that in America there are so few men of ignorance, and 
at the same time so few men of great learning. But in 
Germany the reverse is the case. For her philosophers, 
numerous, are wonderfully celebrated for research and 
learning, while the mass is superstitious and really ig- 
norant. The skeptical in the hands of her scholars, and 
the practical in possession of the mass, occupy separate 
and by no means conflicting positions. Her literature, 
then, has exhibited a most striking originality and the 
most unbounded recklessness in the boldness of its in- 
quiry. But democratic America will have no distinctions, 
and " fuses" the practical and the skeptical. The result 
has been that our poetry has lacked a vivid and lofty im- 
agination, and our prose, for the most part free from vi- 
vacity, has thought that its highest object was attained if 
it was replete with simple matter-of-fact expressions. 
That we have had delightfully charming writers free from 
these faults is by no means a proof that this cause of in- 
jury to our literature is chimerical. It only serves to 
show to what height it might rise if the restraints 
which are upon it were removed. For in spite of 
these it is seen that at times it reveals a wonderful origi- 
nality and beauty unable to be restrained. Yet the plan 
for education in America is certainly a broad and superior 
one. In no other country is there such a general diffu- 
sion of knowledge. But it is not the diffusion, but the ac- 
cumulation, of knowledge of which we complain. We do 
well enough as far as we go, but we do not go far enough. 
The common rudiments of culture are easily attainable 
and eagerly sought for, but a higher education is, in the 
main, for reasons we have seen, regarded not only as un- 
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necessary, but even as a drawback to success. Such a view 
is not, of course, the only one in America concerning; edu- 
cation, but it is the one which may be said to be the 
most prevalent and influential. This statement will, 
in all probability, subject us to the most virulent abuse of 
supposed American enthusiasts. None are more patri- 
otic than ourselves. But patriotism is a desire for wel- 
fare, not a blind enthusiasm over faults and merits con- 
fusedly blended. 

We turn with interest to this university, a fair index of 
the nation's higher education; and as we look abroad to the 
other universities of the land, we see abundant cause for 
self-congratulation. For while a majority of them, under 
the plea of "advanced methods," patronize the electives, 
for the most part necessarily ill-chosen, we are seen to 
dictate the course of study, prone to entrust its selection 
to the students. Nor is this conservatism reprehensible. 
For the age at which college is entered is different now 
from what it was, and boys, not men, are rapidly filling 
our first classes. Experience and maturity, then, would 
not lend to them their aid in selection, and in preference 
to a rambling course of ill-considered studies, we prefer a 
solid and broad foundation, so essential to all success. 
There is no need, then, for despondency on our part. For 
weighed by the business standard, our culture is not found 
wanting, while in its pursuit we all seem to avoid the 
evils which the practical ideas of the country have 
created. 
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I cannot bear 
The wild discord and strifes of men, 

More pleasant-care, 
In silence siran^ of brake and fen, 
To tull and dream, nor to condemn. 

I do not hear 
A crowd who jostle swarming by. 

To me more dear. 
In hurried courses hasl'oing fly 
The clouds across the sun-set sky. 

Yonder the bee. 
Who cheerful bums Ibe livelong days, 

Entrances me. 
Then idle id vain pleasure's maze 
Slips from my solitary gize. 

Far down the west. 
In raalchless course behind the hills 

Passing 10 rest. 
The sun goes down, and darkness fills 
The soul with ills, wierd, of phantasy. 

Forsooth are souls 
Thai commune with themselves content 

Or hopeless rolls, 
In calm less agitation speot. 
The current fierce of discontent? 
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Deforest prize oration* 

By carl THURSTON CHESTER, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A RE hatred and love the same at bottom?" 'Are 
t\. sins of thought a man's true character?' 'Is the 
first impulse of the soul's growth found in remorse and 
pain?' ' Why is crime allowed to be the agony of many 
innocent ?' ' Is crime a blessing in disguise ?' ' Did Adam 
fall that our paradise might be higher?' 'Are sin and 
sorrow only elements of education?' Such riddles Haw- 
thorne found, but could not, dared not, answer. 

Sin, with its workings, seems to have been the great 
puzzle in life to Hawthorne. We hear of plays written 
for some star actor, adapted in every point for display- 
ing his ability to the uttermost. Hawthorne's books are 
dramas written for Sin to act in, and, in the language of 
the bills, it shows itself an " eminently Protean actor." 
His romances are not interesting from their plot, for even 
the little that there is he reveals as quickly as he can, for 
it seems to hamper him. They are, rather, exquisitely 
graceful psychological studies. But, as fitting for scenes 
in which Sin is to be the actor, there envelops them a 
sober greyness which only his wealth of fancy and descrip- 
tive power keep from settling too heavily upon the reader, 
like Dickens' London fog. An unrelieved greyness, except 
in the "Marble Faun " where the mingling of the grey 
with a little of the Italian brightness has a strange fasci- 
nation. A greyness which so oppressed even him that he 
said, " I wish God had given me the facultj' of writ- 
ing a sunshiny book." In all his romances, except that 
last wild story of dreams of immortality. Sin plays the 
prominent roles. In the "Scarlet Letter," — besides Sin's 

• The prize was divided betweeo C. T. Cliesier and H. S. Gulliver, 
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three parts, as Acknowledged Sin in the woman, Concealed 
Sin in the minister, and Deliberate Sin in the physician, — 
the cast is insignificant and unessential. The " Marble 
Faun" avowedly gives Sin chance to show its educating 
power, and its strange influence over the innocent. The 
"Seven Gables" is almost a monologue for hereditary 
guilt. And in the " Blithedale Romance " Sin appears in 
the role of a madly restricted philanthropy. While in ■ 
his reveries, as "Fancy's Show-box" and the "Black- 
veiled Man," it is Sin still that enchains the dreamer. 

But in all his Sin-dramas, after furnishing stage and ap- 
pointments, Hawthorne seems to sit and watch the acting 
with the deepest interest, and while he watches, to make 
comments and criticisms and to draw lessons, but to give 
nothing upon authority. So that we can sit beside him and 
can watch and criticise, and it may be that we shall con- 
demn as unnatural some things which seem to him sug- 
gestive. The whole repertoire is before us, and Sin's 
roles are largely companion personations. 

Judge Pyncheon and the Rev. Arthur Dimmesdale, — if 
we may take the one away from the shadow of the Seven- 
gabled House, and the other from the village where the 
Scarlet Letter was seen, and without scenery place them 
side by side, only because in them Concealed Sin shows its 
power. Men of strong intellects, they each have been 
guilty of one great crime, have buried it in their hearts, 
and ever afterward have lived such outward lives that the 
judge is held a model of Christian respectability ; and the 
minister, preaching as he never preached before, is wor- 
shiped by his people for his saint-like purity. But in 
their hearts is the difference and sure prophecy of the 
end. The judge, coldly self-contained, joins his own ad- 
mirers and becomes a hypocrite with himself. But the 
minister's warmth of feeling cannot let his sin rest quietly 
in its grave, but love and praise give hira horrorand drive 
him to scourging. For such lives, the blood-stained figure 
sitting still in the dark parlor of the seven-gabled house, 
haunted by the ghosts of all the Fyncheons ; and the dy- 
ing minister confessing his guilt to the wondering village, 
62 
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as of his own will he stands upon the scaffold with the 
woman of the scarlet letter and their child, — are dramatic 
but inevitable conclusions. 

The judge we have met elsewhere. Dickens' Pecksniff 
is he in comedy, or a little caricatured as real life in the 
cartoons of Punch. But the minister, struggling to believe 
that he is concealing his sin for the glory of God, is a more 
original figure. Yet it is not from novel ideas advanced 
about the workings of hidden sin, but from the consum- 
mate skill with which these workings are displayed, that 
the character is boldly striking. Hawthorne's comments 
are true: "The breach which guilt once makes in a soul 
is never repaired ;" " No man can wear two faces without 
himself being bewildered." Thus far this companion of 
ours, with "thoughtfully sad face," has no strange ideas 
about sin. But he may startle us with his ideas of the 
influence of Revealed Sin upon character. 

Now come on the stage, — the beautiful Hester Prynne, 
wearing the scarlet letter as a ceaseless, silent testimony 
of her shame, and Moodie, lurking in his shadowy way 
about Blithedale. ■ The woman is strong, the man is weak, 
and upon their characters their single sins act appropri- 
ately. While she stays bravely where her sin is known, 
and where the symbol she wears will constantly remind 
of it; he flees, changes his name, and tries to hide from 
himself. She patiently takes up her burden. Banished 
from society, "shame, despair and solitude" become her 
teachers. They teach her to be sceptical of goodness 
and free in speculation. But from her repentance she 
learns kinder lessons, — goodness to the sick and suffering, 
and blameless living — until the A seems the " cross upon 
a man's bosom." And Hawthorne whispers, "She has 
worked out from the torture of her daily shame another 
purity than that she had lost, more saint-like from mar- 
tyrdom." 

But there are deeper roles for Sin to play, roles subtle 
enough to call out all its powers of interpretation, roles 
that only such a mind as Hawthorne's could have created. 
Chillingworth, the wronged husband of the woman of the 
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scarlet letter, plotting scientific revenge, and Ethan Brand 
coolly searching for the Unpardonable Sin. Consum- 
mate, almost artistic sinners, — their sin is so deliberately 
bare that only a strangeness of fascination, which he alone 
could have lent them, saves them from horrible repulsive- 
ness. Yet they are a fearful pair, and if like shapes 
threatened him, no wonder that he said, when starting a 
new romance, " I linger at the threshold, and have a per- 
ception of very disagreeable phantasms to be encountered 
if I enter." Chillingworth is to me his most powerful 
creation. The wise scholar resolving upon revenge, 
fastening himself to the minister who has wronged him, 
deliberately planning to ruin his soul, making himself his 
trusted friend, enticing confidences of guilt, revelling in 
the agonies of his conscience, features and appearance 
changing in sympathy with his heart, an eagerly fierce 
look stealing into his ej'es, — until, by seven years' enjoy- 
ing analysis of a tortured heart, he becomes a fiend. Ex- 
aggerated,— if one looks for a Chillingworth in actual life. 
But taken as it was intended,- — as a representation of sin, 
rather than of a sinner, a study of the power of revenge- 
ful hatred, in which capacities are carried to their results, 
— it is very powerful. Hawthorne says: "Chillingworth's 
sin, that of violating the sanctity of a human heart, is the 
blackest of all sins." Then he turns to us with one of 
those puzzles which only his ingenious keenness could 
find suggestion of, argues a little for it, and leaves it with 
us unanswered. "Are hatred and love the same at bottom ?" 
For, both demand intimate knowledge of their object, and 
both derive their pleasure from it. 

The other of the pair is product of imagination wilder 
yet. A simple, kindly lime-kiln watcher, resolves to dis- 
cover the Unpardonable Sin. Studying character, search- 
ing hearts, his awe changing to curiosity, experimenting 
upon men, his heart withering while his intellect becomes 
colossal, — at last in his own mind he finds the Unpardon- 
able Sin, "the sin of an intellect that triumphed over the 
sense of brotherhood with man and reverence for God. 
An extravaganza? Yes, But take away the wildly ring- 
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ing laugh and the grotesque mountain scenery,— and the 
ruin of cultivating intellect at the expense of the moral 
nature is a deeper truth than extravaganza often yields. 

Now a change of scenery. For the Scarlet Letter was 
worn in a New England town. The Seven-gabled House 
frowned on a New England street. From New England 
plants the Elixir of Life was made, and Blithedale was 
the home of New England socialists. A change to Italian 
streets, studies and palaces. Everyone knows the story 
of the Marble Faun, knows it in its graceful fancifulness 
as he does the story of Elaine, — so well that when re- 
told he hardly recognizes it. The simple Donatello, living 
only in his senses, loving Miriam, — until from passionate 
love comes hatred for her enemy ; from hatred, murder ; 
and from murder,— sadness, remorse and an intellect. No- 
where else has Hawthorne given so many of his ideas of 
sin. For, with all its rich Italian coloring, its playful 
fancy of the Faun, with all thai makes it the book it is 
it is a skillful representation of the educating power of 
Sin. While, besides this main idea, in each of the other 
characters, as they are grouped around Donatello, some 
thought about sin finds expression. Miriam's life, dark- 
ened by another's guilt, is expression of Hawthorne's 
wonder that "crime is allowed to be the agony of many 
innocent." Hilda's part is to show the " peculiar despair " 
of innocence in contact with crime. And the monk's, 
the possibility of debasing a " religious character." But 
that the book was written "to evolve a thoughtful moral," 
Hawthorne need not have told us. Sin multiplied Dim- 
mesdale's intellectual power. Sin transformed Ethan 
Brand from an ignorant peasant to a philosopher. By 
remorse for Sin Donatello gained a soul. This role of an 
Educator is Hawthorne's favorite one for Sin, and no- 
where has he shown more of a master's skill than in the 
creation of the character of Donatello to display it. For 
it is not one of those wearisome allegorical dominos, a 
Mr, Sin-given-Intellect, companion for Bunyan's Worldly- 
Wise-man. But it is the most charming, impossibly pos- 
sible character imaginable. And while anyone else with 
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so little of intellect would be pitiful, there is ingenuity in 
giving us a half-faun, who is only lovable. And we are car- 
ried on to love, hatred, murder, remorse and intellect, — 
so bewitched by the poetic unreality that we forget that 
it is poetic, forget that it is not wholly real. And for an 
instant our companion's riddles are our own. And in 
sympathy we, too, wonder "if sin is a blessing in dis- 
guise," and if sin and sorrow are only elements of educa- 
tion. And we half need Hilda's rebuke for wondering if 
'Adam fell that we might ultimately rise to a higher 
paradise.' That at the end, though we do not believe 
them, such thoughts have lost their strangeness, is the 
triumph of the writer. 

Such are Hawthorne's representations of sin — the 
sinful characters in his books. Imagine them, for a mo- 
ment, as looking for associates in that world somewhere 
in which authors' creations live. Thieves, murderers, 
hypocrites, sinners of every kind are there. Yet among 
them all whom could they find like themselves? Utterly 
incongruous is the idea of their meeting, as if there were 
anything between them in common, with such villains as 
Fagin, Sykes, Squeers and Stiggins. And to call these 
last comedy characters and men of a lower order does 
not explain the incongruity. For, would Becky Sharp, 
Crawley, or the Marquis of Steyne be more congenial for 
their society? Or is it easy to imagine Judge Pyncheon 
or Dimmesdale chatting familiarly with Bulstrode on the 
outskirts of Middlemarch? To such thoughts, the idea 
which is almost the refrain of all his prefaces gives com- 
pletest answer. That his books are romances, not novels ; 
that he has sought for his Sin-dramas scenery in which 
realities need not be closely insisted upon ; that romances 
need lichen-covered ruins, away from the sunlight of 
every-day prosperity, where a little of the marvelous is 
not out of harmony. With the scenery the characters 
are in harmony. Costumes a little strange, manners a 
little strange, are needed to make the whole artistic. So, 
from all his books, there is hardly more than one charac- 
ter who, in common scenery, would not seem quaintly 
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odd, — a young girl in the House of Seven Gables. And 
that, — because a simple, sweet young life like hers may 
grow anywhere, and so can never be quite exotic. 
And, though not at all elaborated, Hawthorne has made 
her so lovable and winningly dainty that he proves that 
it was not inability to picture our common life, but the 
highest artistic purpose, which gave to his characters 
what they have of unworldliness. 

Hawthorne was not, like Auerbach, an advocate of a 
system of philosophy. Nor was he an apostle of any 
peculiar theory of sin. But his mind was such that, vol- 
untarily or not, it was ever the most unerring detective, 
the keenest analyzer of sin, however hidden. And, though 
he confesses that it was sometimes against his will, — 
whenever he wrote, these thoughts about sin clamored for 
expression. And he gave them shape, not for their 
novelty, but for their truth ; but shape of such distinct- 
ness and completeness in details too subtile for common 
perception as to have the power of novelty. The lessons 
which he teaches, theology would not dispute. Our 
world is the better, as that other, book-peopled world is 
the richer, for the lessons of Hester's penitence and Dim- 
mesdale's agony, and for the lives of all these guilty ones, — 
incomparably the better and the richer that Hawthorne 
lived and wrote. And, if sometimes he leaves us in a 
wilderness of guesses because of his unanswered ques- 
tions about sin, they are questions and guesses inspired 
not by speculations of his own, but by the eternal puzzles 
solvable alone by God. 
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OLD MINSTRELSY. 

TWENTY years ago, a very learned student and a 
most devoted admirer of Minstrelsy published a 
catalogue of all ballad poetry published since 1612. The 
list comprises ninety-one collections, and is a curiosity, 
" Wit and Mirth, or Pills to purge Melancholy," begins, 
and "Old Ballads from early printed Copies of the ut- 
most Rarity," ends the remarkable catalogue. In one or 
another of these ninety-one collections can be found any 
of the old ballads sung any where in England, Scotland 
or Ireland within the last three centuries. This list is a 
catalogue of a once honorable and important, but now for- 
gotten and neglected department of English literature. 
We appear as the advocates of this old poetry. It has been 
instructive and interesting, guided by this list, to read 
from some of the collections of the poetry of our great- 
great-grandfathers. 

It is impossible to read very far before forming some 
decided opinion in favor of, or against, old minstrelsy. 
One will either be won over by the pathos and naturalness 
and simple beauty displayed, or very early prejudiced 
against it, by its quaint and undignified style. Less than 
half a dozen of these old ballads will bear out whatever 
statements may be made, or furnish ample proofs of the 
incorrectness of our premises and of the unsoundness of 
our conclusions. To attest the good faith of any or all of 
our assertions, we would refer to " The Young Tamlane," 
a ballad that has been sung in Scotland for more than four 
hundred years, to "Thomas the Rhymer," and to " Fair 
Annie of Lochroyan." Without attempting to traverse and 
examine so broad and so hard a field as Old Minstrelsy, we 
would humbly point to a few of its beauties that lie near- 
est the path, and are most easily within the notice of every- 
day readers. 

People seem to have lost interest in old-fashioned poe- 
try. They have thrown it aside as they have many an- 
other old institution. Perhaps this last statement should 
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be qualified. Balladry is not without its admirers ; a few 
staunch supporters, scholars of the old school, who ap- 
preciate pathos and quiet humor, who have not gotten 
above taking a keen interest in stirring poetical narratives, 
and who do their best to have others appreciate them. 
But individual efforts have been vain. The world still 
thinks and cares- very little about old minstrelsy. 

To determine the exact position of balladry in its pal- 
miest days is not a difficult matter; nor to discern what 
right it had to hold for so long a time, several centuries 
at least, such an important place, an impossibility. Those 
old bards had a remarkably easy and rapid way of get- 
ting through their poetry. They fairly galloped across 
the pages. Witness " The Young Tamiane." This old 
poem is said to be centuries old now, and, for two hun- 
dred years, to have been sung in every valley and on every 
hill in the north of Scotland ; and yet in its smooth, lively 
movement it does not compare unfavorably with the live- 
liest measures of John Milton. But this liveliness of 
movement is a physical beauty, an excellence merely in 
mechanical construction. Notice the higher qualities of 
old minstrelsy, the qualities to which it owes its chief 
beautj' and its greatest power. 

Just as oftentimes the sweetest and most attractive sing- 
ing is the effort of persons who lay no claim to any very 
thorough and critical knowledge of music, but who, care- 
less of rules, sing naturally and feelingly ; and just as such 
singing it needs no study to appreciate, but is as 
sweet and as effective in the hay-field from the lips of a 
country girl as in a drawing-room from the lungs of a 
prima donna ; so old minstrelsy, the music of poets not 
gifted with voices of any extraordinary timbre or flexibil- 
ity, who never attempt upper G or lower C, but who are 
possessed of sweet voices, and who use them tastefully and 
naturally, is the poetry of nature, and by its pathos touches 
the hearts of rich and poor, cultivated and ignorant, alike. 
Pathos is truly the most prominent element of this old 
poetry — an element said to be neglected by the best, and 
a quality beyond the poorer English poets. It is a qual- 
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ity that deteriorates so easily. The tragic love ballads of 
English, Scotch and Irish minstrelsy, are full of this ele- 
ment, pure and effective; but it is impossible to pick out 
a stanza or two from even the best ballads, and to say with 
any satisfaction, " here is a capital example of pathos, 
taken from one of the best examples in all minstrelsy." 
Oftentimes this beauty is dependent upon the narrative, 
and then to detach a few lines from the whole is ridiculous ; 
moreover, it is something too pure and modest to be sub- 
jected to such trials. Rather than take any such respon- 
sibility, we would refer the reader to "The Daemon 
Lover," or to " Thomas the Rhymer." 

Old minstrelsy is remarkable for its wierdness and sol- 
emn impressiveness, and these it is pertinent to notice 
just here. We have a remarkable example of the combi- 
nation of these qualities' in a single poem, a Scotch dirge, 
as old as Scotch balladry. A few lines will show, better 
than description, the remarkable character and impres- 
siveness of the poetry : 

This ae nighte, this ae nighl^ 

Every nighl and alle 
Fire and slecte, and candle lighte 

And Chrisle receive thye saule. 

Even if nothing at all were known of this ballad, it 
would not be so very difficult, we imagine, to write its 
history. With a little thought a reader could see that 
the occasion of its being sung must have been an extraor- 
dinary one. It would be almost natural, judging from its 
monotony and mournfulness, to suppose that it was a 
chant over the dead, or at some equally solemn occasion. 
We imagine that, after carefully reading the whole of this 
poem, a thoughtful man could, with scarcely a hint, pic- 
ture just such a scene as was enacted during the chanting 
of the " Brigg O'Dread ; " that he could picture the dark- 
ened room, the body of the dead man, and could see the 
intensely excited mourners and hear their doleful chant- 
ing. We believe that an intelligent reader might, with 
very little aid, picture all these surroundings, such is the 
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wildness and unnatural excitement. This seemingly 
meaningless selection from Irish minstrelsy most certainly 
has a remarkable way of fastening itself upon the mind 
of a person who has once read it ■ of making a deep and 
lasting impression. 

Then there is that very large number of ballads that 
involve the history — or tradition — of Robin Hood. These 
are important, if for no other reason, because they have 
either presented or preserved to the English nation such 
a manly type of English character ; a man brave, shrewd, 
generous, honorable, as ready to acknowledge the superi- 
ority of a foeman as to declare and eelebrate his own vic- 
tories. Robin Hood, in old minstrelsy, is a model Eng- 
lishman of a few hundred years ago. The description of 
him in the old poetry is a painting which, if not real 
to-day, is at least a faithful portrait of the Saxon ideal 
Englishman. Touch the picture a little, change the scene 
from the forest of Sherwood to Liverpool or London, in- 
stead of the suit of forest green paint a garb a little more 
common-place and every-day, repaint this or that part of 
the canvas that has become antiquated, and the picture 
becomes the portrait of the ideal Englishman of to-day. 

It is difficult to explain why such a large and, at one 
time, such an important element in poetry, and that had 
so many real merits, should drop so completely out of the 
list. Perhaps we are exaggerating the evil. Old min- 
strelsy — we mean that style of poetry— may revive. We 
remember that Shakspeare, whose reputation is now so 
firmly fixed as to be sure of as lasting fame as anything 
human, had been dead scarcely fifty years when he was 
spoken of by Dryden as having become a " little obso- 
lete ;" that one hundred and fifty years after his death. 
Lord Shaftesbury spoke of " the rude, unsophisticated style 
and the antiquated phrase and wit of the dramatist," 

Would it not be well for those of us who aspire to any 
considerable position in poetry, and who are groping in 
the dark, trying vainly to pick up the thread dropped by 
the great English bards somewhere within the last cen- 
tury and a half, to go back to the very origin, and search 
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earnestly there? Ought we not to cease writing indis- 
tinct, unintelligible, pretentious poetry, and begin to 
write, as our forefathers wrote, poetical narrative, most 
natural and interesting? Old minstrelsy is forgotten, but 
not destroyed. It has been laid aside for a time, together 
with all its naturalness, beauty and pathos; but there 
are jewels that lose none of their lustre through age. 
They will not always lie in obscurity. It has been the cus- 
tom of the world to overhaul, every century or two, its 
literary store-room. The day of old minstrelsy will come. 
It will be lifted from its resting-place, the dust that covers 
it will be blown awaj', and its gems will sparkle with all 
their former lustre, brighter perhaps from being so long 
forgotten. E. R. D. 



SYLVESTER JUDD'S MARGARET. 

" 'Tis enough ihal I look 
On the author of ' Margaret,' the first Yankee book 
With the soul of Down East in't. and things farther East, 
As far as the Ihreshhold of mom[ng, at least, 
Where awaits Ihe bir dawn of the simple and Irue, 
Of the day that comes slowly 10 make all things new." 

James Russeli Lowell, 

NEW ENGLAND, immediately after the Revolution- 
ary War, was in a sad and unsettled state. There 
were, of course, the conseqiient evils of war. There was a 
general state of shiftlessness. The only comforts and conso- 
lations seemed to be interminable theological discussions 
and the rum-bottle. In the words of Wilson, the orni- 
thologist, "everywhere I found school-houses ruinous and 
deserted ; the taverns dirty and filled with loungers brawl- 
ing about politics and law-suits ; the peqple idle and 
lazy." New and startling ideas were coming into vogue. 
Unitarianism was spreading to the alarm of the Orthodox. 
The Sabbath was not so rigidly observed. Camp-meet- 
ings were becoming too numerous. The times were those 
of transition. This was Mediseval America. 
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Yet in that gross and materialistic age, even in the souls 
of the most practical and stern, there lurked a love for the 
beautiful and the ideal. It has often been brought up 
against the New Englander that he has no taste for 
beauty of any nature. The Pilgrims, to be sure, were 
formal in dress, severe in speech. They took no delight 
in literature, painting or music. Beauty was always sac- 
rificed to utility. (This is still seen in the daily life of 
New England villages. The square box houses, with the 
straight narrow path leading up to the door, — the ugly 
yet expensive furniture of the best room, — the sacrificing 
of shade-trees for tar sidewalks — all these show the natu- 
ral taste of the bigoted and conceited Yankee.) Yet love 
for the beautiful, even before the Revolutionary War, 
sometimes cropped out in most unexpected places. In 
the old sermons of Salem ministers we find passages of 
rare pathos, side by side with instances of rare and un- 
conscious humor. This love and pathos, of which Relig- 
ion always was the prime mover, is found at its height 
in Jonathan Edwards' mystical praise of Sarah Pierre- 
pont, and the same Edwards declared that "a sense of 
ideal beauty, truth and goodness, belongs to our original 
nature, and that man is not himself until he supremely 
loves the beautiful, true and good." Thus have the New 
Engianders connected imagination with matter-of-fact 
prose, and "idealized common life." 

This strange, unsettled state of New England, with all 
its strange inconsistencies, is best set forth in "Margaret, 
a Tale of the Real and Ideal; of the Blight and Bloom." 
Its author, Sylvester Judd, was a graduate of Yale, a man 
of rare learning and unsullied soul. He became disgusted 
with Congregationalism as seen at Yale and abroad, and 
became a Unitarian. He passed his life quietlj' as a 
preacher, writing a few novels, and died as peacefully as 
he had lived. 

His best known book, " Margaret," is intended, as Dr. 
Peabody expresses it, to show the sufficiency of every 
mind to itself; thus implying that every human soul can 
solve for itself the problem of existence, and form its own 
idea of God. 
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It tells of the life of an adopted child, who lived in a 
nide section of Massachusetts, about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Her friends were the drunken Pluck, 
his stolid wife, her coarse and savage brother Hash, her 
vagabond protector Nimrod, her at-times seemingly cold 
and indifTerent brother Chilion, and an old pedantic 
Schoolmaster, who was thoroughly imbued with French 
philosophy of the period. 

Margaret was brought up without any religious instruc- 
tion, never hearing divine names save in drunken curses. 
Her religion was belief in a tree, a landscape, a snow- 
flake, the sound of one's voice. She was an animal with 
the animals. The ant was her familiar friend ; the she- 
bear her nurse and mother. She could have said with 
Whitman, — 

" I think I could turn and live wiih animals, they are so placid and seK- 

Thej do not sweat and whine about their condition ; 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep (or Iheir sins ; 

Not one is dissatisfied — not one is demented with the mania of owning 

Not one is respectable or industrious over the whole earth " 



and the Bowery Transcendentalist sang her creed when 

he chanted, — 

" I believe a leaf of grass is no less than the journey-worb of the stars, 
And the pismire is equally perfect, and a grain ol sand, and the eggof ibe 

And the tree-load is a chef-d'teuvre for the highest. 
And the running blackberry would adorn the parlors of heaven. 
And the narrowest hinge in my hand puts to scorn all machinery, 
And the cow crunching wiln deprcss'dhcad surpasses any statue, 
And a mouse is miracle enough to stagger sexlillions of infidels," 

The descriptions of the childhood of Margaret, her 
thoughts, walks and daily occupations, are most fascina- 
ting and real. While she was in this animal condition, 
the old schoolmaster took her in hand and, by degrees, 
began to educate her, studiously avoiding religious top- 
ics. So, scorned by the religious people of the village, 
Margaret grew up, " a clear-eyed, deep-breasted, straight- 
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limbed woman." By chance a young minister, Evelyn, 
meets her. The two hold strange conversations. At this 
point Judd seems to lose all control of language. Mar- 
garet, the simple girl who has previously, in the book, 
spoken in the plainest language, now talks most meta- 
physically and unintelligibly. Evelyn finally converts 
her, or, rather, she transfers her love for Nature to the 
Cause of nature. 

After this conversion of Margaret, trials come upon her. 
She gets into trouble with the straight-laced villagers, 
and is almost an outlaw. At a drunken Bee, her mu- 
sical and mystical foster-brother Chilion kills a neighbor 
who was insulting her. Chilion is condemned to death, 
and here Judd takes the opportunity of preaching a ser- 
mon against capital punishment. After the death of Chil- 
ion, Margaret goes to Boston and becomes the wife of 
Evelyn. They return to the little town and form a sort 
of a community, where religion is the motor, rum is ban- 
ished, the militia is disbanded, and Paradise is once more 
gained. 

The Novel of Purpose is generally dull and short-lived. 
When an author deliberately sits down to write a book 
against an abuse or to propagate a creed, he is rarely suc- 
cessful. Now Judd wrote this novel for the purpose 
of showing the evils of intemperance, the weakness of 
Orthodoxy, and, as I have before said, the sufficiency of a 
soul to itself. Why, then, has he been called the writer of 
the Only American Novel? 

The genius of Judd evidently lies in description, and 
in him the varied scenery of New England has found its 
truest painter. Not even Emerson's famous "Announced 
by all the trumpets of the sky," can be compared to 
Judd's noble and Flemish description of the snow-storm. 
We also see the hand of a master in the gorgeous word- 
painting, of the forests, the tornado, the wild scene at the 
Still at midnight, the frenzied camp-meeting, the prison 
scene, the burning of the village. 

" Margaret " is also noticeable for its being, that rare 
thing, an American book. In no other book (save in Em- 
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erson's works, and in " Leaves of Grass ") do we find such 
a democratic spirit. Nothing, according to Judd, is com- 
mon or unclean.. 

The book, from its wealth of allusions to by-gone cus- 
toms and beliefs, is invaluable to the future historian of 
that strange and unreal period. 

The faults of this novel are many. The language is 
often so inflated and grotesque as to become unintelligi- 
ble. The free-thinking Schoolmaster seems curiously out 
of place and time. The plot is poorly constructed, and 
after the death of Chilion the story drags. The pure child 
Margaret, the friend of the bear, is dearer to us than Mar- 
garet the Sunday-school teacher. 

But, going over the book, reading again the descrip- 
tions, watching the development of Margaret, we for- 
get the strange and involved language, the unnatural 
and incomprehensible dialogues. We cannot but admire 
the vividness with which the drunken family of squatters 
is portrayed ; we see at the present day ministers and dea- 
cons of the same nature as that which the enemies of Mar- 
garet enjoyed ; but the chief actor, dominating the rest, 
must always be Chilion : the cold but passionate lover, — 
the musician of wild rhapsodies,^ — who, among the rum- 
soaked herd of farmers, trappers, ministers and deacons, 
moves like the inhabitant of another world, and who dies 
" the victim of the struggle between the Old and the New," 
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BY WHAT IT BEARS. 

Tis neither lonn nor lashion, flower nor leaf. 
That judgments most are based upon. 

The full ripe fiuil nill ever be the best 
C titer! OD. 

We judge all men by what Ibey are, 

And not by what tbey might have been, 

We blame the loser most because he lost 
With power to win, 

I care not though your creed be beautiful. 
And perfect as a man could frame ; 

Your life is what men see, and that will bring 
Glory or shame. 

Ah, do you think that that you can get to heaven 

By penance, fasts, and lengthy prayers? 
I tell you, friend, you'll find the tree is judged 
By what it bears. 



AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

WERE all to write their own memoirs, quite a refor- 
mation would be exerted in this branch of litera- 
ture. Instead of a ponderous concatenation of facts as to 
the birth, education, manhood, morality and success, 
enlivened, perhaps, by an occasional mistake which casts a 
sombre shade over his "otherwise brilliant career;" in 
place of the eminently dull style and formulated periods, 
greater variety and originality of expression might result. 
Biography would be refreshing with the conceits of the 
author, with the exaggerations of his talents and con- 
quests, or it might be interesting as a compendium of 
abjectness and melancholy ; under the new system, how- 
ever, a gauge would be necessary to discriminate between 
the true and false, since comparatively few could resist 
the temptation of modifying their defeats and embellish- 
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ing their victories. So that where a few like Benjamin 
Franklin would be scrupulously faithful, more would par- 
take of the vanities exhibited in " The Life of Beuvenuto 
Cellini," a work which has been pronounced the most 
perfect piece of autobiography ever written, and of un- 
questionable veracity. It certainly holds the attention 
better than the majority of novels, and is much more 
amusing than the general run of books intended to be 
funny. Though it savors strongly of fiction, this may be 
accounted for by the period during which it was written, 
and by his remarkable experiences at the French and 
Roman courts. Perhaps, too, the 15th century produced 
men capable of more wondrous deeds than any period 
since, but the most liberal allowance and skillful explana- 
tions fail to remove from this tale the air of improbability 
which characterizes certain portions. In fact, Cellini 
seems to belong properly to Don Quixote and Gil Bias — 
less crazy than the former, a trifle more moral than the 
latter. But Cellini was a genuine Florentine artist, whose 
rapid progress in every branch which the business of 
goldsmith then covered is the first thing to surprise the 
reader. Two years of labor at designing enabled him to 
rival the most experienced journeyman. Pontifical but- 
tons and Cardinal seals succumbed alike to his gigantic 
intellect, and a few years sufficed to compare his execu- 
tions with those of Michael Angelo himself. Such genius 
can readily be imagined, and the ability of the artist is, 
of course, well established. Moreover, the resurrection 
of the fine arts at that time gave a strong impulse to 
genius by the magnificent spectacles, the illustrious exam- 
ples and the certainty of reward. His artistic perform- 
ances, then, even to the casting of the bronze statue of 
Perseus for the square of Florence, are beyond question, 
nor is his fierce, combustible temperament at all surpris- 
ing for those days; but the facility with which he extri- 
cated himself and others from difficulties of every kind 
is rather perplexing in a man of unquestionable veracity. 
One or two brief incidents may bring out the idea. On 
one occasion, he says, " some of my jealous rivals insulted 
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me. I attacked a dozen of them, armed with all manner 
of weapons, and rushing among them like a mad buU, 
threw down four or five, now aiming my dagger at one 
and now at another, without, however, doing any material 
injury." 

This reminds us of Washington Irvifig's battle between 
the squatters and Dutchmen, who fought ferociously for 
something like two days, when he casually mentions that 
no one was hurt. It is not so difficult to believe that 
Cellini was harmless, but what must we think of those 
twelve men who were annihilated without being injured 
in the slightest degree ? At another time when the Duke 
of Bourbon laid siege to Rome, our hero mounted the 
walls, and at such a distance that it was impossible to 
distinguish whether he was on horseback or on foot, sin- 
gled out his man and picked him o£F, and afterward dis- 
covered that it was the Duke of Bourbon. Many other 
achievements he made in a military line, and if we be- 
lieve him, was never overcome in a fair fight either by 
superioritv of skill or numbers. No man ever insulted 
him without expiating his offense by sudden death. His 
brother's murderer he hunted down like a bloodhound. 
These little melees of Beuvenuto, the man of honor, sand- 
wiched in between the self-praises of Cellini the sculptor 
and artist, make the book highly entertaining, and the 
total absence of modesty is amusing instead of disgusting. 
The author was also susceptible to the tender passion, 
and in this connection is told a tale of love in which 
Beuvenuto cures a lovely maiden of insanity by fighting 
a duel in her presence and thus awakening in her the 
memory of days gone by. Now, although his antagonist 
was a Goliath in every respect, this little David steps up 
with a business-like air and ultimately lays his enemy 
prostrate. Of course, he weds the recovered damsel. 
AH this chivalry and knight errantry makes up a charm- 
ing narrative capable of being enjoyed by all, of origi- 
nality the highest type, and just enough of inaccuracy to 
satisfy the American appetite. o. T. B. 
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Deforest prize oration* 

By henry strong GULLIVER. Norwich, Cokn. 

CHARLES I. and Louis XVI. were the crowned vic- 
tims of two great revolutions. They alone among 
all monarchs have been by their subjects tried and exe- 
cuted under the forms of law. No Brutus, no Locusta, 
was the agent of death. By a published sentence, in 
broad daylight, before intently gazing thousands, was the 
head of each brought to the block. In both countries the 
great body of the people, the majority of the legislature, 
were opposed to the deed. It was accomplished in each 
case by a small, fanatical, overbearing minority, backed 
by force of arms. Yet in both England and France the 
regicide was followed by a period unexampled for world- 
wide glory and domestic tyranny under two of the most 
remarkable military leaders that the world has ever seen. 
In both, ere long, the dethroned dynasty was restored. 
But how unlike were those restorations ! One, by the 
nation's tranquil, unforced acquiescence; the other, at 
the point of foreign bayonets. The similarity between 
these two executions is merely superficial. The causes 
and the results, the characters of the two kings', the mo- 
tives and aims of their condemners, were all radically 
different. 

The English Revolution was essentially conservative; 
the French, destructive. The former was undertaken to 
preserve from the encroachments of royal absolutism the 
privileges of Parliament; the latter, to obtain universal 
equality by the overthrow of feudalism. The object of 
the one was to defend, of the other to achieve, popular 
participation in the government. The Third Estate in 

• The prize was divided between C. T. Chester and H. S. Gulliver. 
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1789 were eager for any political change that would rid 
them from the galling yoke of the privileged classes. 
Had Louis possessed the genius and daring to lead the 
nation in its attack on the nobility, in the opinion of 
Mirabeau, that far-seeing statesman, he might, like 
Frederick III. of Denmark, have gained for himself in- 
creased power and established his throne firmly upon the 
ruins of the feudal system. He sought, on the other 
hand, to stem the tide of innovation, to prop the tottering 
noblesse, and perished. The Long Parliament, however, 
led by Pym and Hampden, were sincerely devoted to the 
ancient form of government by king, lords and commons. 
They loyally strove to save the fundamental liberties of 
the realm from Strafford's "thorough" despotism. Not 
until Charles' audacious attempt to seize the five mem- 
bers had shown his contempt for all legal restraints and 
his overt hostility to the freedom, if not the existence, of 
the commons, did they reluctantly resort to the sword. 
Finally, after years of civil strife, those who have been 
reckoned his bitterest enemies were negotiating with 
him, their prisoner, for his restoration. But he was still 
planning at the first convenient opportunity to put a 
halter round their necks. That this opportunity might 
never come, they beheaded him. 

Louis, also, was but one, the principal one, among many 
immolated on the altar of so-called liberty. Charles's 
execution was in striking contrast to a general rule of 
merciful dealing, and hence its greater apparent enormity. 
The one event was symptomatic; the other, exceptional. 
While the British movement was cautious, tentative, yet 
deep and earnest, the Gallic was fiery, cruel, blind. The 
violence of the reaction, it has been well said, was pro- 
portioned to the severity of the preceding tyranny. 
England had been misgoverned nearly forty years ; 
France, nearly two hundred. The seeds which bore fruit 
in '89 were sown by Louis XIV, His selfish ambition 
for European hegemony as well as for ostentatious 
luxury at home, entailed upon his unfortunate subjects 
exhausting wars and ruinous taxation. His successor 
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caused affairs to go from bad to worse. Madame Pom- 
padour and the Pare aux cerfs indicate only a part of his 
reign's disgrace. The nobility became more selfish, more 
rotten, squandering in a few weeks at Paris or Versailles 
the hard-earned rents wrung from the wretched peasantry. 
Of this wretchedness we can form but a faint conception. 
Their food gruel, with a little lard, having no meat for 
months together, what marvel that these poor metayers 
were ripe for revolt? In civilization and comfort far 
inferior to the English under Charles I, of rights they 
had none worth the name. In France the very founda- 
tions of society were hopelessly undermined. The Revo- 
lution there was both social and political ; in England, 
almost entirely the latter. The corruption of James I's 
court shocked rather than debased his sturdy British sub- 
jects. English life was in the main healthful and vigorous, 
so that the convulsion there was comparatively superficial. 

Neither execution, I claim, was justifiable, even on 
grounds of political expediency. That question, how- 
ever, is too broad to be discussed here in detail. Yet the 
institutional and the centralizing tendencies of the two 
peoples are clearly shown even in this revolutionary pro- 
cedure. The Rump, with all their usurpation of power, 
created a " high court of justice for the trying and judging 
of Charles Stuart." They dared not assume to themselves 
judicial functions as did the French Convention. 

Notice, too, how characteristic were the illegal methods 
adopted to override the majority which in both Parlia- 
ment and Convention opposed a capital punishment. On 
that memorable morning of Dec. 6, Col. Pride's troopers, 
with swords drawn and matches lighted, line the ap- 
proaches to Westminster. The obnoxious Presbyterian 
members, as they come up to the door, are prevented 
from entering and led away under arrest. A more coolly 
atrocious coup d'etat can hardly be found on record. 
Here is military despotism in its worst shape. Yet no 
tumult disturbs the peace of London. All bow to the 
dominant power, the power of the soldiery. 

Turn now to the French metropolis, one hundred and 
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forty-four years later. While Gironde and Montagne 
hotly contend for supremacy in the Convention, hunger 
and riot fill the city. The Parisian sections, that "terri- 
ble, tyrant-subduing portion of the sovereign people," are 
clamoring for the blood of the prisoner in the Temple as 
the author of the famine. One section declares itself in 
a state of perpetual insurrection. The one hundred and 
twenty cannon demanded bj' the sections and readily 
granted by Pache, the Jacobin minister of war, rumble 
through the streets. That worthy official has also been 
bribing systematically those five thousand poor peasant 
Ffid^d^s, so that, instead of preserving order, these troops 
are now fraternizing with the rabble in the Place du 
Carrousel, even while the votes are taken on Louis' fate. 
The very galleries of the Convention have been crowded, 
all through the night of Jan. 16, by a motley armed throng 
of both sexes, smoking, drinking, blaspheming. When- 
ever a deputy votes from the rostrum for acquittal, they 
pour forth torrents of abuse and threatening. What- 
wonder that the deputies move about that dimly-lighted 
hall with nervou§ tread ? If Louis is acquitted, they can 
look forward to nothing save renewed massacres. Terror 
has seized upon all classes, so that during the last week of 
1792 fourteen thousand have fled from Paris. Here, as in 
England, it was nothing more nor less than intimidation, 
steady and vigorous intimidation, that caused the king to 
be condemned. But Louis' execution was the triumph of 
ochlocracy ; Charles's, of military rule. The mob killed 
Louis; the army, Charles. 

What a contrast between these executioners, the Puri- 
tans and the Jacobins ! Both were fanatics ; but one party 
in religious austerity, the other in atheistic license. Those 
stern opposers of prelacy and arbitrary power thoroughly 
believed that now at last God had decreed the establish- 
ment of a government by the saints, and had delivered 
into their hands for punishment the author of all the 
recent oppression and bloodshed. They were deeply 
conscientious, however their consciences may have been 
misguided. Almost all the sect were of low birth, — dray- 
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men, brewers and tinkers; but they were godly, stead- 
fast, brave men, who could turn to flight the most gallant 
chivalry of the age. The Parliament of the army was 
wiser than that at Westminster. Almost all their reforms 
the nation has subsequently adopted. They knew what 
they wanted in politics, and a'dvanced to its achievement 
with a calm, fatalistic trust in the righteousness of their 
cause and in the divine interposition on their behalf. 

The Jacobins were just the reverse of all this. Rest- 
less and dissolute, devotees of Rousseau, overthrowers of 
all authority, human or divine, they enthroned a harlot as 
their Goddess of Reason and made Paris a slaughter- 
house. Many of them expected to be hung as soon as 
any firm government was established. Strife and intrigue 
were their meat and drink. Their conscience was im- 
pulse; their law, destruction; massacre, their confession 
of faith. To courage, religion and decency, they were 
alike strangers. 

What, now, of the royal sufferers themselves? Both 
were representative princes of their respective houses. 
The stolidity, the morbid temper, the submission to 
ecclesiastical dogmatism that characterize the Bourbons, 
all belonged to Louis. Charles was a true Stuart in his 
courtly manners, his passion for favorites, his lack of 
political sagacity. Both incapable of reading human 
nature, and sincerely, though narrowly, religious, they 
both remained obstinate when wise conciliation was im- 
peratively "demanded, and made concessions so tardily or 
ungraciously as to nullify their good efi"ect. Yet, aside 
altogether from the hardships of the French king's con- 
finement, upon which so much rhetoric has been expended, 
we cannot but feel far more pity for him than for his 
English predecessor. He paid the penalty for the mis- 
rule of others ; Charles, almost exclusively for his own. 
No man in France more truly desired the welfare of the 
nation than Louis XVI. But his taste was as small as 
his capacity for government. " What, another memo- 
rial !" he would exclaim with a sigh, whenever Turgot 
opened his portfolio. He has been aptly compared to a 
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blind man continually afraid of stumbling;, yet obliged to 
lead others. The maladies of the body poHtic were too 
chronic and virulent to be healed quickly or painlessly. 
The best plan for the restoration of good government 
must needs provoke violent opposition and ci iticism, and 
could succeed only through' great patience and steadfast- 
ness. Louis possessed neither the wisdom to conceive 
nor the firmness to carry out such a plan. " Dip two ivory 
balls in oil," said his brother, " and hold them together ; 
then may you keep the king to a steady course of action." 
The dignity and Christian patience that he displayed 
throughout his imprisonment and trial are no less credita- 
ble than well known. Had his lot only been cast in more 
peaceful times, he might have reigned prosperously, be- 
loved, though not admired, and at length died quietly in 
his own downy bed at the Tuileries. But his hand was 
not strong nor steady enough to guide the ship of state 
through the storms of this unparalleled crisis. 

While Louis was a weakling, Charles was a knave. 
He was a liar, the son of a liar. As to public business, 
there was no veracity in him. From the day on which 
he ascended the throne, his word pledged to two diamet- 
rically opposite courses, until Bradshaw pronounced upon 
him the sentence of death, in all his dealings with his 
Parliaments, especially the last, and throughout the pro- 
longed negotiations with English Presbyterians, Scots 
and army, it was preeminently his habitual, inveterate 
duplicity which rendered every hope of accommodation 
illusory. However deeply indoctrinated with his father's 
despicable, underhand kingcraft, he might have learned 
from experience that honesty is the best policy. But no; 
he was incorrigible, — " not bent, but steeled by adversity." 
Obstinacy was one of his most prominent traits even in 
youth, and, as exemplified in his devotion to Anglicanism, 
largely caused the failure of his scheme for governing 
without Parliaments. A compliant temper about matters 
of religion, such as that displayed by his famous father-in- 
law, Henry of Navarre, would have stood him in far bet- 
ter stead. He might have regained his throne, had he 
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only been willing to yield on the question of church gov- 
ernment to the Presbyterians, Unlike Louis, he had 
formed a definite, deliberate plan for establishing a 
tyranny, and, in spite of his short-sighted, uncompro- 
mising adherence to Episcopacy, almost accomplished his 
design. He underrated the might of his foes, and with 
foolish confidence was to the last sanguine of success, 
A few weeks before his death he declared, " I have three 
more cards to play, the worst of which will give me back 
everything." With all due regard to his personal humil- 
iation before his Maker and to his virtues as a husband 
and father, without justifying in the least his deluded exe- 
cutioners, we must mingle in our sorrow for his untimely 
fate not a little indignation against the arbitrary, stub- 
born and treacherous Charles. 

Most widely different were these executions in their 
results. Each was " a blunder as well as a crime." One 
aroused all Europe against aggressive republican France ; 
the other made a stable English commonwealth impossi- 
ble. In spite of Cromwell's desire to rule by law, in spite 
of his triumphs over Holland and Spain, this deed of 
blood was to England his unpardonable sin. This opened 
an impassable gulf between him, the greatest of her 
rulers, and a legalized throne. With Charles's death 
English monarchy did not die. The headsman held up 
to the crowd before Whitehall the lifeless features of him 
who was the heir of both Egbert and William the Con- 
queror, crying, "This is the head of a traitor," The 
response was a wail, so deep, hearty and universal that 
those who heard it could never forget it. "The most 
execrable murder since that of our blessed Saviour," was 
the irreverent dictum of heated partisanship, yet sub- 
stantially the nation's verdict. Charles Stuart's memory, 
like his body, has remained embalmed even till our day. 
He has fairly been canonized as the royal martyr, A 
pitying sneer is the best tribute paid to Louis XVL by 
most of his countrymen. The English were checked in 
their course toward democracy ; the French, merely 
accelerated. Neither revolution was finished by the 
6s 
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king's execution or by the succeeding restoration. But 
to England the Bill of Rights secured the boon which 
Charles 1. denied, sealing the denial with his blood, — a 
' kingly republic,' the freest, firmest, best monarchy ever 
known. Unfortunate France still continues restless and 
chaotic. Neither 1830, 1848, nor 1870 has apparently 
brought her any nearer to a permanent settlement. 
When the descendant of sixty kings bowed beneath the 
guillotine in the Place de la Revolution, the old Bourbon 
monarchy expired with him. As his dripping head was 
raised to the view of the assembled multitude, "Vive la 
R^publique " was the enthusiastic cry. The situation of 
the French Marat epigrammatically expressed, — "We 
have burned our ships behind us." Return •wass.'n impos- 
sibility. By this execution the nation cut loose from the 
traditions of eight centuries and embarked recklessly 
without chart or pilot upon the untried sea of popular 
government. Yet the only realization of all their rain- 
bow ideals of liberty has been an elective despotism, 
with its hollow gorgeousness, ending in Waterloo and 
Sedan. 



A DISCOURSE ON GHOSTS. 

NEARLY the only relic left us of old-time super- 
stition is a faint attachment to ghosts. The imagin- 
ative element in our composition, that will not be content 
without something beyond the daily routine of Nature, is 
indeed " cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd " by advanced civiliza- 
tion. In days when Dr. Arnold tells us that all the earth 
is now known to man and that no new thing in the way of 
discovery need be looked for under the sun, the realm of 
the supernatural is small. We search the seas in vain for 
the abodes of the strange peoples of whom Homer speaks ; 
we know that the noble and wonderful nations that 
are said to have made the interior of Africa an earthly 
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Paradise, are certainly not there now ; no knights-errants 
of our day seek romantic adventure, like Charlemagne's 
paladins, in the heart of Asia. The spirit-world is our 
only terra ignota ; and even this we are forbidden to people 
as we could. Down with ghosts ! " The obstacles in life 
do not walk on the wind, but have two legs or four. The 
only ghosts that glide across the room are those of the 
murdered hours of the past. When the door swings open 
without any hand we send for the locksmith to put on a 
better latch." But the ghosts are not all laid yet. The 
strong but indescribable longing that draws us to the haunt- 
ed house is almost as common as ever; and occasionally we 
meet with those that still love to yield themselves to the 
strange thrill of supernatural romance. It is not yet for- 
bidden to discuss the subject with a present interest. 

Our conception of a ghost is something that we may 
fairly claim as peculiar to ourselves. The nations of an- 
tiquity had no real ghosts. The minds that put together 
that mass of marvels, the "Arabian Nights," could not 
grasp the subtle idea. The genie whose grisly shape 
frightened Aladdin's mother, and the graceless be'ng that 
the wretched fisherman found in the bottle of smoke, were 
but interesting animals, whom a naturalist might delight 
to study ; but do not call such unromantic beings super- 
natural. They could not appear to men's view except in 
the wrappings of ff esh ; the minds that imagined them 
were not refined enough to conceive of a disembodied 
spirit. We find a far nearer approach to the true concep- 
tion in the poems of Athens and Rome. When we read, 
in that finest book of Virgil's epic, how .^Eneas in mad 
grief sought his lost wife among the Hames and ruins of 
Troy, and how in the darkness there suddenly appeared 
to him the shade of her whom he sought, we feel how 
near the approach is. There is much of that feeling of 
utter yet indefinable sensation of separation between the 
two that marks the ghost of our day. The descent of 
Odysseus to Hades is vivid and terrible. Yet how im- 
measurably below the level of later idea ! As the Greeks 
would not degrade their tragedy by portraying the work- 
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ings of so mean a passion as love, so the ghost may not 
be animated by any but the most awful of motives. When 
the shadowy Creusa in tender accents addresses to her 
husband words of pitiful consolation and cheer, we know 
her for one that had no sufficient reason for 

"Revisting thus Ihe glimpses of the moon, 
Making nighL hideous." 

When Odysseus penetrates to the very abode of the 
ghosts, they are true ghosts no longer; when they drink 
up the blood and utter infernal shrieks and cries, we are 
strongly repelled, but the fascination is forever gone. 
Where in such writers shall we find a tale so awful and 
grand as the Biblical story of Samuel's ghost that ap- 
peared at En-dor? For this story, old as it is, is truly 
modern in its ghostly element. The Greeks made their 
future world too nearthisone. The undiscovered country 
whence our ghosts come is afar off. Their dwelling and 
their path are beyond mortal ken ; their actions show 
knowledge of a mystery that they cannot impart to dwel- 
lers in the flesh. The intensity of their feeling leaves 
them no trace of sympathy for the trivialities of earthly 
life ; the midnight hour and all the surroundings of hor- 
ror and darkness are their choice. The one purpose for 
which they have broken their eternal rest is ever with 
them. 

The tendency of modern ideas has prevented the ghost 
from playing an important part in fields of literature. 
There are tales of supernatural experience, such as the 
" Strange Story," that we read with the same feeling of 
indulgence which we would accord to a well-written fairy 
tale. Fortunately the spirit of the age is against ghosts; 
for the idea, if not checked, would soon be overstrained. 
Walter Scott dared not introduce the White Lady of 
Avenel without a prefatory apology for her existence. 
Yet the ghost is fitted to play a great part in tragic story. 
He is the most perfect symbol of tireless, unwavering de- 
termination. But one purpose animates him, and till his 
monomania be satisfied, he will not rest. The implacable 
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Fate, the divine Nemesis, wliose workings the Greeks 
loved to dwell upon, finds a visible presence in the ghost. 
It has been well said that in " Hamlet" the shade of the 
old Dane is the only determined actor ; it is he that marks 
out the plot, and while the others are loitering and de- 
murring, he turns not a hair's breadth from his path, but 
urges relentlessly the spirit of his son. The part that the 
ghost here performs is filled out in other writers by hu- 
man actors. If George Eliot had written in more super- 
stitious times, the supernatural element would have ap- 
peared in her plots; and in Hawthorne all notice his love 
for trifling with the ghostly, though not daring to yield 
fully. Both of these have drawn characters that fill the 
same part as Hamlet's father. Baldassarre, in " Romola," 
crazed old man as he is, is the type of a being filled with 
a burning and overruling purpose ; and in " Roger Chil- 
lingworth, in the " Scarlet Letter," we see the character 
still more strongly marked. 

But these ideas are the mere possibilities of the case. In 
the practical and philosophical days of the present, we 
must dismiss them as hopelessly imaginative. Every 
fancy has its day, and the 

" stubborn unlaid ghosi 
That breaks his magic chains at curfew lime," 

must be put away in the corner where we have already 
thrown the fairies, the giants and the divinities of a pagan 
mythology. 
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DELUSIONS. 



WE are all, doubtless, acquainted with that oft-quoted 
remark of some rather indefinite young lady, who 
said: "What perfectly ^/^^awj' times those college fellows 
must have, with nothing to do but sit on the fence and 
sing such lovely songs!" Her idea of college life may 
be very natural, viewed from her narrow standpoint of 
observation, and gained from such limited experience ; 
but it is just about as imaginary as were our early ideas 
of heaven, viewed from a standpoint equally narrow, 
and gained from an experience just as limited as hers, to 
the effect that the angels did nothing but sit in white 
robes and play upon harps. She judged by appearances, 
a very uncertain basis, particularly in estimating college 
men ; our opinion was formed from a too literal interpre- 
tation of certain highly figurative language in Sabbath- 
school books, which is also a somewhat dubious basis 
upon which to form an opinion. I heard a student at 
class-supper a year ago give utterance to a sentiment 
which I have no doubt came from the very bottom of his 
soul, and it touched a responsive chord in the mind of 
every one who heard it. "This," says he, " is what I call 
the ideal college life." It may be a strange perversion of 
words to say, that the very moment that releases us from 
college duties is the moment that realizes an ideal of col- 
lege life; but it is a fact that a long siege at annuals gives 
a man a great distaste for the real, and a keen perception 
of something which he would like to substitute for it. 
Sitting on the fence beneath the elms and singing college 
songs, is the ideal college life of an indefinite young lady ; 
feasting in some neighboring city, with class histories and 
toasts and champagne and a jolly band of classmates, 
corresponds to my friend's idea of what college life should 
be ; wasting the midnight oil over Analytics and Lucre- 
tius, is the reality which would break the young lady's 
heart, and which causes my friend to break the third com- 
mandment. 
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The first term in college is responsible for more disap- 
pointed hopes than all the years that have preceded or may 
follow, " Dear old Yale " looks so pleasant a good ways 
off! The boy in preparatory school sees nothing but a 
high fence, in the shape of entrance examinations, that 
keeps him from a paradise. Behind and above it he sees 
our noble elms towering toward heaven, he hears strains 
of music that sound little short of divinely to him, he 
hears of university ball nines and college oarsmen, of 
banger-rushes and peanut bums, of •' South Middle win- 
dows " and new boat-houses, new chapels and Peabody 
museums. He hears of Townsend prizes and Woolsey 
scholarships, to be had for the asking. But no still small 
voice whispers in his ear of morning prayers. No kind 
divinity draws the curtain and shows to his wondering 
eyes the patient Freshman studying his lesson, or the wild 
Sophomore, tamed by work, performing his task without 
the romantic assistance of " torch and mask." 

What a satire there is now in the words of that familiar 
song. There is real romance in the ideal picture. Un- 
derground passages and dens of torture, telling dread 
tales of the horrors of initiation, with masked Sophomores 
sitting in judgment under the fitful light of flickering 
torches. But the reality — ^bah! Those halls of infamy 
are closed by the stern visitation of retributive justice, 
the torch is already extinguished, already the mask is 
moulding with disuse, and the student feels proud to 
even " lift " a sign from the back door of a restaurant and 
adorn his room with such mocking trophies. But the 
aspirant for collegiate honors, who is already knocking 
for admission, knows nothing of these changes. And we 
shall not tell him; but in the fall, along with the gentle 
pattering of the "Freshman rain," there will come to him 
a full knowledge of the depth of the delusion under which 
he was laboring. One by one his castles will fade in the 
all-pervading fog that welcomes him, one by one his hopes 
will wither, as our castles faded, as our hopes drooped, 
when the ideal gave way to the real. 

Perhaps this picture is overdrawn, but it certainly 
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makes a great difFerence in one's ideas of college life 
whether he views it from the outside or the inside. We 
read in the papers that "singing on the fence is growing 
popular again as the evenings become pleasanter," but 
there is no record of the fact that Perkins was obliged to 
sit up until one o'clock next morning in order to get his 
lesson, because he had spent the golden hours of the early 
evening in this popular amusement. We hear that "the 
regatta at Saltonstall was a complete success," but where 
on the pages of college history is narrated the self-deny- 
ing heroism of the man who stayed at home and wrote his 
composition? Now the outside world, which gets its col- 
lege news from the college press, knows nothing about 
these inside matters. We cannot do our studying on the 
fence, nor can we write our compositions at Saltonstall, 
but becausewe are not seen studying, but are seen at play, 
it is at once supposed that we play all the time. The 
paper reports a joke which was cracked in recitation room 
and everybody imagines that cracking jokes is all we do 
there — shocking delusion ! Why, a fellow cannot go 
home on vacation, looking at all healthy, but he is con- 
gratulated on having an easy time, and to hum a college 
song is to put one's self on the Glee Club, which does 
nothing but make trips over the country after necessary 
lucre to build a boat-house. The fondest mother is she 
whose son comes home from college pale and " intel- 
lectual looking," and what a thrill of pride she feels, even 
in her anxiety for his health, to hear some one say, " Don't 
you think Georgie is studying too hard down at Yale?" 
It is useless trying to compete with these fellows who are 
better qualified by nature than we are to gain a mother's 
affections, but if we could tear down the fence, burn up 
the boat-house, call in our ball nine and glee club, we 
could, 1 think, in time get up a reputation in the world at 
large for being studious students. We are here, drinking 
deep at the fountain of learning by a process as exhausting 
as the working of an old-fashioned fire engine ; we have 
the reputation of drinking deeper at other fountains with 
all the conveniences of a modern steamer. We live the 
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most sober, most temperate and most moral lives of any 
collection of j'oung men in this wide and wicked world ; 
but people who never saw a college, and some who have, 
imagine we are a set of howling savages, who were wont 
to get together on Friday nights in the mystic halls of 
Sophomore societies, and rival the orgies of a Bacchic 
festival; and they now extend their pious hands, innocent 
of even a suspicion of guile, to dear mother Yale, with 
congratulations for her delivery from these " hot-beds of 
vice." 

It is hardly worth while to try and free all these per- 
sons from their delusions. Some of them are very useful 
in keeping our number of students up to its present stand- 
ard (such a delusion as that is worth something), and others 
are useful in keeping our guardians on the alert to nip 
in the bud anything that threatens to " breed a moral pes- 
tilence ;" but still we cannot help being sorry that so many 
people will persist in being deceived. It is a pity that 
the young lady is forbidden to become a college student, 
and find out for herself how " elegant " it is ; that we can- 
not go to heaven and prove the truth or untruth of our 
early fancies; that the coming student cannot be caught 
on a picket of that fence he so longs to leap over, and by 
a slight wound to pride save himself many disappoint- 
ments ; that we cannot take the valedictory and go home 
and die from the effects of hard study and please our 
mothers and friends ; and that those skeptics in regard to 
college work and college morals cannot be made to bear 
our burdens and receive the moral instruction which we 
receive. There would be a wonderful change in public 
sentiment if the inner machinery of college life Could be 
exposed to sight. We couldn't be idle if we would, with 
all this burden of study urging us on. We couldn't be 
immoral if naturally inclined that way, in the face of such 
daily warnings and such noble examples as are held up to 
our sight. And why won't people outside believe it ? c. 
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The Faculty struck a decisive blow in abolishing Soph- 
omore Societies, These organizations and their prede- 
cessors never enjoyed any savory reputation with any but 
their own members. The tradition is current that Sigma 
Phi was abolished on account of the midnight orgies 
which characterized their meetings. As Freshmen we 
were told that Sophomore societies amounted to nothing ; 
that the time spent there was thrown away in wild dissi- 
pation. A chance meeting with a former member of 
Alpha Sigma Phi afforded an opportunity to make inquiry 
as to the truth of these alleged exercises. He said, — 
and he is now one of our most respected jurists, — " In our 
year we had a very pleasant time ; and as far as I can re- 
member, the tendency of the society was beneficial. The 
only complaint made against us was, that the singing dis- 
turbed the neighbors." Similar testimony will be given 
by any graduate of Theta Psi or Beta Xi. 

From time to' time disturbances have arisen in connec- 
tion with the societies which have called for Faculty ac- 
tion ; and there is a class of graduates who have system- 
atically urged the Faculty to abolish them, as being "hot 
beds of immorality." In this way they have been a source 
of excitement to the college world, and an annoyance to 
the Faculty, But now they are disposed of. From the 
next Sophomore class we may expect the utmost decorum. 
Bonfires, violation of tutor's rooms, breaking windows, 
meddling with the college bell, and bacchanalian singing 
will be unknown ; for were not all these outrages plotted 
in the society halls ? Because more disturbance happened 
on Friday night than on any other, and because Sopho- 
more societies met on that night, college opinion could 
not resist the conclusion, that the societies were the dis- 
turbers. The coming year will, perhaps, throw some 
light on the subject. The literary societies will have a 
chance to demonstrate their excellence, and to show their 
restraining influence over the class. Many of the best 
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men of classes gone by have joined these societies, and 
we have yet to hear one of them regret it. They feel the 
action of the Faculty more keenly than those who have 
just left the societies. They look back upon that experi- 
ence as a great contrast to the monotony of Freshman 
year and the wearisome studies of the Sophomore year. 
They think of the hours when, unhampered by the con- 
stitution and by-laws of a debating society, they met to 
enjoy social intercourse, and to obtain innocent amuse- 

We do not wish to criticise the Faculty. They doubt- 
less did what they deemed right. We had hoped that 
they would carefully examine into the societies, to see if 
they could not be improved, and then maintained as use- 
ful accessories to a collegiate course. 

What if the Faculty, instead of ignoring the existence 
of the societies, had visited them in a social way, and had 
taken pains to cultivate the acquaintance of the members, 
and to support the societies? Would not the results have 
been better for the societies and the college ? The societies 
have done much to break down the exclusiveness of classes, 
by promoting acquaintance between Sophomores and up- 
per classmen ; but how much more might they have ac- 
complished had they been countenanced by the presence 
of a few members of the Faculty. 

In the smaller colleges, it is no uncommon sight to see 
several professors at a meeting of a secret society. They 
lay aside their authority and mingle with the students as 
they would with any gentlemen. It does not lessen their 
influence in the class-room, or in any way detract from 
their dignity, while it does insure pleasant relations and a 
sort of sympathy between the instructors and students. 

But such a state of affairs is hardly to be expected here. 
At any rate, Sophomore societies will have nothing to do 
in bringing it about. Their untimely death is the failure 
of an experiment to promote social culture. We only 
fear that the good in them will be lost, while the bad will 
flourish unseen by the public eye. 
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The ignorance which exists among us in regard to the 
early history of the college, is deplorable. Governor 
Yale is quite familiar to us, since we see his portrait at 
least annually in Alumni Hall, and the Lit. introduces 
him monthly to our readers, with a part of the Latin verse 
which was formerly attached to the painting. Yet a 
student, having heard that the Governor was buried in 
Wrexham, asked ; " Is Wrexham in Connecticut? " And 
we are obliged to confess that we thought for a long time 
that the laboratory was onginall}' the Governor's house. 
Last Commencement we learned nearly all there is to 
know about the first President of the college. Sufficient 
to say, in the words of Pres, Clap, that " He instructed 
and governed the infant college with general approbation, 
and composed a system of natural philosophy which the 
students recited for many years." 

Rector Pierson lived at Killingworth, now called Clin- 
ton, and all college exercises, except Commencement, 
were held there during his life; and, indeed, for some 
years after his death the Senior class was instructed there 
by the acting Rector, while the under-classes recited to 
two tutors at Saybrook. 

Through the liberality of Mr. Charles Morgan, of New 
York, Killingworth has now memorials to designate it as 
the birthplace of Yale College. A large High School 
has been built, an ideal statue of Pres. Pierson erected, 
and a small library made up of books published by Yale 
Professors. There is also a statue of the donor. It is to 
be hoped that the excursion to Killingworth on the day 
of dedication will be patronized, that we may show our 
appreciation of Mr. Morgan's generosity, and gain much 
needed information in regard to the early history of the 
college from the addresses of ex-Pres, Woolsey and Pres. 
Porter. 
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The Past Month, 

Extending from May 17 to June 19, his been the redeeming pan of the 
coUegiate year. Beautiful weather, easy lessons, balls, races, ball games, 
have all been compressed into one short month, making the past and the 
future seem dull and stupid by contrast. The one dark sad spot on the 
fair prospect is the annual. Most of us feel glad at the approaching 
Tacation, which adds to us the dignity of another collegiate year. Yet 
the Seniors, with only one more esamination between them and their 
degrees, are traditionally miserable and contemplative. The bright 
scenes and joyous days of their Yale life are all past, and now begins for 
them the work and trials of the world. No wonder they are sad, but, 
like all great men, they bear up wonderfully under misfortune and de- 
serre (he admiration of all for their heroism. Not least of the excite- 
ments of this busy month, though felt by only (wo classes, was the aboli- 
tion of 

Sophomore Societies 

By the Faculty. The wild revelry of that memorable Monday, and 
the apparently useless character of the literary and social evenings spent 
in (he mystic halls of if. 0. W. and J. B. S., were the cause of this 
misfortune to the university, for Law and Scientific as well as Academic 
students were the honorary members, the frequenters of bums. 

The Athletic Games 

On May zzd were well though not largely attended. There were other 
attractions which kept many from attending, and one of which, the ball 
game at Bridgeport, prevented some entrees for the races being made by 
members of the nine, who had expected to carry off a large number of 
prizes. The half-mile race was contested by D. Trumbull, '76 Ac, 
and C. H. Ferry, '71, Trumbull coming in first, making the very good 
time of two minutes and seven seconds. The three-mile race was won 
by Ward, '76 Law, who was the only one who stuck out through the 
race. The other contestants were A. H. Ely, '76, and D. H. Kellogg, 
'76 Ac, the latter of whom dropped out on account of lameness, result- 
ing from a strain. The time was 19$ minutes. Five entries 
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— D. Trumbull, '76 ; T. Peet, '7? ; R, Wurts, '78 i W, C. Hall, '75 
S. S. S.;. J. H. Hammond, '76 S. S. S. — were made for the 100 yards 
race. It was a close and well run race, Trumbull winning in io| 
seconds ; Hall coming in second in loj seconds. In the one-mile race 
W. J. Wateman ran against time. The required time was 5, 15, which 
was 3 seconds better than that made by Wakeman. W. J. Wateman, 
'76 ; E. L. Morse, '78 ; W. C. Hall, '75 S. S. S., entered for the 120 
yards hurdle race. Wakeman won in 10 seconds. The one-mile walk 
was a close race between W. A. Durric, '76 ; R. H. Johnston, '76 Law, 
and F. H. Willenborg, '75 Law. Johnston won in 8 mio. 59} sec. 
The quarcer-mite race was won by A. H. Ely ; time, 1 min. 3^ see. 
W. C. Hall, '7; S. S. S., was the other contestant. The games were a 
success every way except financially, bui they lack the excitement felt in 

Base Ball Matters. 

We are glad to say that probably the Harvard-Vale matches will take 
place, though not as many wished — at Saratoga, The first game will 
probably take place on Saturday, June z6, at Cambridge; the second 
game on Monday, June 18, at New Hayen, and the third, if necessary, 
at Hartford, on July ist or id. Quite a number of games have been 
played during the month, with various professional and amateur clubs, 
in most all of which the nine has played exceedingly well. On Satur- 
day, May 22d, the nine played with the T. B's at Bridgeport. The 
game was finely played on both sides. The score was as follows : 



O'Rourke, c. 
Buck, r. f., 
Thomson, c, 
Roseman, p., 
Larkin, 1. f.. 
Ward, 3 b., 
Hactet, ■ 
Snigg, lb., 
Darrigan, s. 



b.. 



Hotchkiss, c. f 
Morgan, z b.. 
Knight, r. f., 

Bigelow, 3 b., 

Jones, 1 b.. 
Maxwell, c. 
Smith, 1. f., 
Wheatoa, s. s. 



Innings, 1234 

T. B., 10 2 2 

Yale, 1102 

Runs earned: T. B., one. ist on ei 
timet. Struck out : Yale, 3 ; T. B., 1 
Umpire: W. C. Dole. Jr. 
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The Wednesday following, the 
winning game. The score was as 

VALE. 

Hotchkiss, c. f., 2 o z 

Morgan, c, 3 7 3 

Knight, r. f., 3 o z 

Bigelow, 3d b., 201 

Jones, lat b., 1 13 o 

Maxwell, zd b., 030 

Smich, I. f., 141 

Wheaton, s. s., o o o 



Innings, 1 
Yale, 5 

Princeton, o 
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ited Princeton and played a 



Laughlin, 8. s., 
Moffat, ti b., 
Walter, c. f., 
Campbell, 1st I 
Woods, 3d b., 
Branford, r. f., 
Marion, p., 
Dennie, c, 
Duffield, I. f.. 



Time of g 



s earned : Yale, 



2 hour 



Umpire : W. C. Dole, j. 



Yale, 10; Princeton, 5, 



The second game with Pi 
A great deal of 



L took place on Saturday, May Z9ih. 

™ both colleges in the game, though at 
Yale we felt rather confident of victory, owing to the score in the pre- 
vious game. The pitching of Mann was evidently very difficult to hit, 
and, much to our disgust and Princeton's joy, the game closed with the 
score three to nothing : 



PWNCETON. 
















E. 






Moffat, 1 b.. 





I 


2 




Hotchkiss, c. 


Laughlin, 3. s.. 


I 





z 




Morgan, r. f. 


Walker, c. f.. 





1 







Knight, 2 b.. 


Campbell, \ b.. 













Avery, p.. 


Woods. 3 b.. 








1 




Bigelow, 3 b. 


Kargg, r. f.. 





I 







Jones, 1 b.. 


Mann, p.. 











Maxwell, c. 


Dennie.c.. 


I 


2 


3 




Smith, 1. {., 


Duffield. 1. f. 













Wheaton, a. 



3 7 8 zV 

Innings, I Z3456789 

Princeton, 1 o o o o o o z o — 3 

Yale, o o o o o o o o o — o 

Strackoot: Yale — Morgan, I; Avery, 1. Princeton — Campbell, 
2; Walker, 1 ; Kargfi, 1 ; Laughlin, 1. Umpire: Dur ' 
Club. Scorer : W. S. Kenny. Time of game ; z hou 
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On Saturday, June 5, the nine played with the Hartfords their secor 
game, which was remarkably well played on both sides. The Yale nti 
astonished the worthy citizens of Hartford by their skill and disciplin 
and agreeably disappointed those who had expected to see a one-sidi 



game. A sco 


eo 


three to one with the second 


nine in the 


country is 


a promising or 


nen 


for our success w 


th Harvard. 


The score v 


as: 




HARTFORD. 




YALE. 








«. 0. IB. E. 






IB. E. 


Allison, 






Hocchkiss, 


1 


Z 1 


Burdock, 




0311 


Williams, 








Carey, 




0000 


Knight, 


I 


z 4 








Avery, 






Harbidge, 




0001 


Bigelow, 





2 


Ferguson, 




0400 


Jones, 


14 


I 


Remsen, 






Maxwell, 






MiUs, 




1711 


Smith, 


z 


1 


Bond, 






Wheaton, 





1 






3 27 4 4 




1 27 


9 9 


Innings, 


1 


» 3 4 


S 6 


7 8 


9 


Hartford, 









1 


*— 3 


Yale. 












Umpire : Charles Daniels. 









On the eighth the nine played again wiih the Hartfords, but the score 
was aadly different. There was a great deal of wild throwing, and very 
little good batting on our side, and the game finally closed in favor of 
the Hartfords with the following score : 



HARTFORD. 










Allison, c. 


z 3 1 


Hotchkiss, r. 


Burdock, 2 b.. 




Kean, 2 b.. 


Carey, s. a.. 


500 


Knight, c. f.. 


Cummings, p.. 


3 ' ' 


Avery, p.. 


York, 1. f . 


2 2 3 


Bigelow, 3 b 


Ferguson, 3 b.. 




Jones, . b.. 


Remsen, c. f.. 




Maxwell, c. 


Mills, 1 b.. 


3 1 


Smith, 1. f.. 


Bond, r. f.. 


27 10 10 


Wheaton, s. 


Innings, 1 


* 3 4 


S 6 


rtford, 1 


3 


2 



Runs earned ; Hartford, i ; Vale, 1. ist base on errors: Hartford, 
S ; Vale, z. Double play : Maxwell and Hotchkiss, 4. Time of game : 
2 hours. Umpire : F. B. Mitchell, Y. U. B. B. C. Scorers : W. S. 
Kenny, Yale ; B. S. Douglass, Hartford. 
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On the twelfth the nine visited Waterbury to play with Rose Hills. 
The game was very poor and uninteresting, and the ride hame was full 
of accidents. The score of the game was ; 



YALE. 






ROSE HI 


LL. 






O. B. 




R. 0. B. 


Wheaton, .. s.. 




J o 


Harrison, c. 


050 


Williams, t. f., 




1 i 


Hebbits, 3 b.. 


1 3 


Knight, 2 b.. 




4 ^ 


McCauliff, 2 b.. 


040 


A very, p.. 






McGinn, 1. f.. 


030 


Bigelow, 3 b.. 




3 1 


Pritchard, s. s.. 


1 2 


Jones, 1 b.. 




2 2 


Halpine, p.. 


1 3 


Maxwell, c. 




2 3 


Finlcy, c. f.. 


030 


Smith, 1. f.. 




2 3 


Cassin, r. f.. 




Patton, c. f.. 


° 




Shaw, 1 b.. 


2 1 




12 


27 14 




3 2? * 


Innings, i 


2 


3 


5 6 7 


8 9 


Yale, 1 






1 


4 2—1 


Rose Hill, I 


O 





200 


0- 3 


Umpire: Mr. Kenny, 


Errors, 


9 for Vale and 15 


for Rose Hill 


Struck out : Yale, 2 


Ros 


Hill, 


6. Passed balls, too numerous t 


mention. Time of % 


ame. 


wo hou 


s and live minutes. 





On the fifteenth Hartford was again visited by our nine, and the game, 
distinguished only by the wildest kind of throwing, closed with the score 
u to I in favor of the Hartfords. In the evening the Hartford club 
very generously entertained our nine and their followers, and showed a 
gentlemanly and kindly feeling which speaks well for both management 
and nine. A game with the T. B's at Hamilton Park redeemed our 
reputation as ball players, and the Bridgeport boys went home disconso- 
late. The score was as follows : 



Smith, 1. f., 
Morgan, 2 b.. 
Knight, c. f., 
Avery, p., 
Jones, . b.. 
Carter, r. £, 
Bigelow, 3 b.. 



Maxwell. ( 

Wheaton, s 



O'Rourk 


, c. 


Nichols, 


.fi. 


Thomso 


, c. 


Roseman 


p.. 


Larkin, 1 


f.. 


Ward, 3 


b.. 


Hasket, 2 b., 


Snigg, 1 


b.. 


Darngan 


s. 3 
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Umpire : Mr. J. Parsons. Passed balls : Maxwell, 7 ; Thomson, 1 ; 
Errors; Yale, 16; T. B., 13. Earned runs : Yale, 2; T. B., none. 
Struct out : Yale, 2 ; T. B., 7. Time of game, two hoori and six- 
Two games of the Harvard-Vale Freshman aeries have been played. 
The one on June jth, at Cambridge, the other, June 17th, at Hamilton 
Park, The third game will probably be played on Thursday, June 24, 
at Providence, The scores were, for the first game ; 



Albert,!., 
Harding, a.. 
Mead, c, 
■ Holmes, h., 
Adams, r., 
Thayer, b., 
Richards, 
Page, p., 
Stack poole. 



Riley, p.. 
Smith, F., 
Carter, b.. 



Innings, 1234 
Yale, 0000 

Harvard, c 1 2 o 

Runs earned: Yale, 2 ; Harvard, 

vard, 6, Time of game, two hours 
W. Dole. Scorer; Stone. 

And for the second game : 



3. Struck out : Yale, o ; 
and live minutes. Urn pit 



. — 6 
Har- 



Morgan, m,, 
Maxcn, 1., 
Weeks, c. 




3 
3 






Albert, L, 
Harding, a.. 
Mead, c. 


Wesson, s.. 




3 






Holmes, h.. 


Riley, p„ 
Smith, E. W 


., h.. 


4 

3 






Adams, r., 
Thayer, b.. 


Carter, b.. 




4 






Richards, 


McCune, r.. 
Downer, a.. 




3 






Page, p.; 
Stackpoole, s.. 






27 


18 


'7 




Runt earned 


Yale. 


8; 


Harvard. 4. Errors : 


. Umpire : 


Mr. B 


own 





the 


Providence club 



Yale, 8 ; Harvard, 
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The game with Amherst, which waa to have taken place on Saturday, 
the 19th, was postponed until Wednesday, the Z3d, on account of 
another rainy day, such as spoiled the day for 

Tke Dedication Exercises, 

Which took place on June 9th, The afterooon exercises were quite 
largely attended, both by ladies and students. The speeches were all 
very good ; those of Rev. Mr. Twichell, '59, and of Mr. W. C. Gul- 
liver, '70, particularly so. Prof. Brewer supplied the place of Prof. 
Wheeler, who was unavoidably absent. The programme, as distributed 
[o the guests, was as here given : 1. Music. z. Opening Address 
Pres. Porter. 3. Delivery of Boat House to Navy ; Prof. Wheeler. 

4. Acceptance of Boat House by Navy; Pres. Ferry. 5. Athletic O 
ture ; Prof Brewer. 6. Boating of Past ; Rev. J. H. Twichell. 
Boating of Future; W. C. Gulliver. 8. Music. 9. Review.— 
Single Scull Race ; 2. Barge Race; 3. Shell Race ; 4. Pair-oar Rat 
On account of the rain, the only race was a scrub one between the 
University and Freshman crews, who, regardless of their comfort, pulled 
about a mile for die amusement of the spectators. In the evening the 
ball engrossed the attention of quite a number, though not enough to 
pay expenses. Everything was splendidly arranged for the comfort of 
the guests. The music was by Bernstein, and the supper, which Bigot 
furnished, was the best which we have ever seen g^ven by the college, 
both in respect to the Menu and to the way in which it was served. 
The crew will leave for Saratoga on July 2d, and will be as follows ; 
Brownell, '75 S. S. S. (bow); Chandler, '78 ; Kellogg, '76; Fowler, 
'76; Kennedy, '75 S. S. S.; Cook, '76 (stroke) W. C. Hall, '75 

5. S. S., will go as substitute. The Freshman crew has disbanded, ow- 
ing to a number of accidents which would prevent three of the best men 
from rowing. 

Tke Summer Regatta 

Was held at Lake 5altonstal!, Wednesday, June zd. The barge race 
was the first contest of the day, and for this there were three entries : 
'76 Academic, Freshman, and the Law School crew. The crews were 
as follows : '76 Ac— S. D. Harrison (bow), D. Trumbull, F. N. Wright, 
C. N. Fowler, D. H. Kellogg, R. J. Cook (stroke), E. S. Rowland 
(cox) ; color, blue. Law School.— V. H. Metcalf, '76 (bow) ; C. Ives, 
Jr., '76 ; J. W. Wescoit, '76 ; C, H. Russell, '75 ; J- B. Ward, '76 ; 
R. H. Johnston (stroke), H. D. Sellers (cox.); color 
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m«n.— H. Livingston, '76 (bow) ; W. Holcomb, '77 S. S. S.; C. K. 

Milter, '77 S. S. S.; W. K. James, '78 ; J. P. Clarlie, '78 ; A. D. 
Chandler, '78 (str.); G. L. Brownell (cm.) ; color, white. The race was 
won by the Law School in 13 min. 9 sec, the Freshman coming in sec- 
ond in 13 min. 16 sec, and '76 Ac. third, in 13 min. 19J sec Ken- 
nedy, '7S S. S. S., Hall. '75 S. S. S., and W. W. Seymour. '75 Ac, 
entered for ihe single sculi race, which was won by Kennedy, Hall com- 
ing in second, Seymour third. The times were: 15 min. 11 sec.; 16m.; 
and 18 min. 48! sec. The last race was in pair-oars, for which there 
were mo entries : Brownell (bow^. Cook (stroke). W. H. Kelsey (cox.) ; 
and Kellogg (bow). Fowler (stroke), E. S. Rowland (cox.). Brownell 
and Cook won the race in 7 min. ^jr sec, Kellogg and Fowler making 



Tk£ DeForest Speaking 

Took place on Friday, June 18, in the Chapel. The following was the 
programme: S, R. Betts, "Hawthorne's Representations of Sin "; C. 
T . Chester, " Hawthorne's Representations of Sin ;" James Hillhouse, 
" Hartford Convention of 1814 ;'* E. W. Southworth, " Hawthorne's 
Representations ofSin;" H. S. Gulliver, "The Execution of Charles 
L compared with that of Louis XVI ;" J. A. Garvbr. " Hawthorne's 
Representations of Sin." In spite of the unfavorable weather, quite a 
large audience was in attendance. The essays were unusually good, so 
that there was considerable difference of opinion, among those who con- 
sider themselves critics, as to who would be the recipient of the prize. 
The Faculty, after an extended discussion, divided the honor between 
Chester and Gulliver. At the close of the DeForest speaking, most of 
the audience remained to hear the announcement of 

Miscellaneous frizes 

By the President, in the following order: First Senior Mathematical 
prize, with the gold medal. — Hungerford. Winthrop Prizes. — 1st, 
Bushnell; 2d, Gleason and Hadley, Sophomore Declamation prizes. — 
1st, Chandler; id, O. Reed and Thacher ; 3d. Whitehead. Sopho- 
more Mathematical prizes.--\%\, O. T. Sherman; zd, Rood ; 3d, 
Camp. Freshman Scholarships. — 1st. Kelsey ; zd and 3d to Foster 
and Taft, who were judged equal. Special pri/.es were also awarded to 
H. C, Coe and Dexter for excellence in Latin Composition at the schol- 
arship examination. Berkeley prize, for excellence in Latin Composi- 
tion.— \%\, O. W. Brown, Foster, Hoyt, Kelsey, Ripley, Schwab, Whit- 
ney i id, F. A. Beckwith, H. C. Coe, Dexter. Mofin, Palmer, F. S. 
Smith, W. L. R. Wurts, 
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Class Historians 
Were elected by the [unior class for the Cooini 
They are Bannard, Dawes, Doolittle, Jessup. 

Senior Societies 
Gave ouc elections on May zj\\i as follows : Skull and Bones.— ]. DeW. 
H. Allen, J. W. Andrews, O. T. Bannard, Walker Blaine, E. S, Bot- 
tom, R. J. Cook, C. M. Dawes, C. N. Fowler, A. T. Hadley, E. P. 
Howe, W. W. Hyde, J. H. Marvin, P. G. Russell, R. B. Smith, E. D. 
Worcester. Scroll and AVy.— Wm. Arnold, C. L. Bartleit, F. S. Ben- 
son, G. E. Coney, H. W. DeForest, J. E. Durand, Stanley Dwight, W. 
N. Frew. Dgrbin Home, Colics Johnston. J. H. Kean, A. A. Lock- 
wood, John Porter, L. W, Shaffer, David Trumbull. 

Items. 

The Class Statistics of '75 have appeared. Senior class supper at 

Guilford, June 22, Clark, Bell, Fulton, Post and Carrlngton are on 

the class supper committee of '75. The Junior class supper, which 

was to be held at Greenwich, will probably be abandoned, on account of 

insufficient support, Gamma Nu's campaign committee is as follows ; 

Taylor, Pres.; Aber. Beach, Beckwith, Edwards, Hill, Johnson, Kelsey, 

Jaroes and Moody. The Junior Debating Society has discontinued its 

meetings until Senior year. A Sophomore chapter of Gamma Nu is 

proposed,- Atwater, '77, refused an election to A. K. IC. The 

daily and weekly secular papers are on file in the reading-room on Sundays. 

The Art School Reception came off on Tuesday evening, June i. 

The Junior class have decided on Notman as class photographer, 

although the majority of the committee reported in &vor of Garrett 

Bros, of Philadelphia, The Martha Washington Tea Party at Music 

Hall, June 10 and 1 1, attracted many students. ■78'8 class supper at 

Crocker House, New London, June 23, Minty and Montgomery, '76; 

Dickenaon, Gould, Hatch and Mead, '77, have received elections to Psi 
Upsilon. C. L. Norton, '59, advocates canoe rowing in a letter pub- 
lished in the Record. A party of Juniors have been to Cheshire on a 

picnic, Triennial meeting of class of '72, June 30, Mr. Sawyer 

declines the class cup. Juniors have been serenading Miss Cady's 

boarding school, The Index is received, and presents a creditable 

appearance. There are a few errors which we can bur notice. The 
name of Atwater is included in the d. K. E. elections. The cut before 
the Gamma Nu society is inverted. The Sophomore composition prizes 
for the first term are omitted. The whole appearance is very neat, 
and it i», in general, ai 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Litth Classics, Boston : James R. Osgood & Co. New Haven : C. R. Coao 

&Co. 

The "Litlle Classics" now number, we think, twelve volumes, beautifully 
piinted and tastefully bound. The editor, Rossiter Johnson, in his preface, 
states, as distinctly as he can, what he proposes to designate by the lerm 
" Litlle Classics." They are of all languages, and of every author, from the 
Bibte to Bret Harte ; stories, essays, philosophy and fiction. Having given 
himself such ample room for selection, we see no reason why the "Little 
Classics" should not consist of as many volumes as their more-famed rela- 
tions, the Delphini edition. We trust they will, for we have nowhere seen a 
more tasteful selection of short stories and pleasing sketches. A slight and 
an altogether just prejudice is visible in [he selection in favor of Anierican 
authors. Printed in America and intended to be read in this country only, 
we are glad to see so many of our authors thus introduced to their country- 
Young ladies to whom Margaret Fuller is an unknown name, can tell you 
all about Madame de Stael ; while the readers of fiction know scarcely any- 
thing of Mrs. Spofford. The "Little Classics" are so suggestive that we 
could pile up criticism and gratuitous advice sufficient for an " article." 

The dog-days are on us. and we begin to dream of the mountains and the 
seashore. " Gentle reader," in j'our summer excursions take the whole edi- 
tion with you for pocket-companions! Admirably filled are these beautiful 
books, both in size and in substance, to be the reading- matter of your walks 
and your journeys. 
The Rsmame of an Hontst Woman. Boston ; Wm. F. Gill & Co. New Ha- 

ven: Judd & White. 

This book will hardly add to tbe author's reputation of a brilliant French 
novelist. The plot, though by no means tame. Is slightly labored and over- 
drawn. The hero and heroine fall madly in love and marry in the early part 
of the work. The husband soon grows ifred of the happiness, which he had 
too easily won. The wife, on her pan, becomes indifferent. The test of the 
book relates the trials and jealousies of the iwo patties, until at last a mutual 
reconciliation takes place, through the appearance, in the sHape of a lover, 
of a young Jesuit devotee. The style of the book is its redeeming feature. 
There is a brilliancy and easy flow about it which in places becomes truly 
majestic and picturesque in its tone and coloring. On the whole, the book Is 
worth reading, if only to admire the style, and study the character of Isabel, 
the heroine, who is portrayed with great force and considerable insight in 
woman's temperament. 
Art Life and Tkiorits of Richard Wagntt, seltcled from his virilingi and Irans- 

laled by Edward L-Butlingame. NewYork: Henry Holt & Co. New Ha- 

ven: Judd& White. 

This is a neat volume, containing extracts from Wagner's numerous and 
mystical writings. It contains reminiscences of his early life, and gives us 
some idea of the character of the composer. 

The question of Wagner's merits is not yet settled. If he were always true 
to his theory there would be no doubt but that he would only be looked upon 
as a curiosity. We advise those who wish to see how a man of ability can 
wofully misiuse his talent through prejudice, to read Richard Grant While's 
papers on Liszt and Wagner, which appeared in the Galaxy some time ago. 
■T for $3 a Day. Boston : Jas. R. Osgood & Co. New Haven ; Judd 
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IS always prevailed that a trip to Europe necessitated a great 
financial outlay. But Sweet ser gives us here a few notes for the assistance of 
tourists of moderate means. "This book is intended tor the use of young 
men who have resolved to make the tour and are planning as to how iliey can 
best accomplish it." " If a man has got ' Europe on the brain' (inelegant but 
expressive), and can't go like a prince and won't go like a peasant, but is pre- 
pared to bear a little hardship and practice self^enials. then this book will 
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serve him." It is replete with personal reminiscences of travel and is inter- 

esting and amusing. 

Art Idylaf Work. By Lucy Larcom. Boston : J. E. Osgood & Co. New Ha- 
ven : Judd & White. 
This is the first extended work that Miss Larcom has undertaken, but it is 

one which will be an encouragement to continue. She has sought to produce 

a truthful sketch of factory life and invests the sketch with a delicate fancy 

and adds many beautiful descriptions of nature. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Insects of thi Fiild. By A, S. Packard. Boston ; Esles and Laurial. 
Tht lie Age in Britain. By Prof. Geikie. Boston : Esles and Lauriat. 
Alicia iVarlock. By Wilkie Collins. Boston ; Wm. T. Gill & Co. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Every State has offered contributions at our exchange shrine. Western 
ihymsiers. long-haired, romantic, and withal disgustingly effervescent, have 
chanted sad lays replete with unpoelic discoid. 

Essayists from the East have invain grappled with the abstract. Southern 
periodicals have labored faithfully, and puns fresh from fertile brains have 
sprung incomprehensible. And yet no kind hand of woman offering conso- 
lation has cheered us in this utter desolation. For lo I the Tyra and the jJ/i'j- 
(ellaHy,vi\l\\ feminine fickleness, have neglected lis. Yet though Ganol's 
Physics beckons us very patronizingly, we follow where duty calls and 

'The Amherst Sludenl. which contains some well-written articles. But we 
were forcibly reminded that life had some pleasures in store for us when we 
read that amusing romance entitled "The Melancholy History of an Am- 
herst Trustee." Our contemporary calls upon the gods to witness that the 
author is "an Aleck," but we think it rather hard on the " Alecks." 

The Crimsen comes to hand readable and maintaining its high rank among 
college journals. " Boppard" has considerable of the true poetic in its com- 
position. 

Loomis' Journal sings the praises of John M. Loret/,, Jr.. and also adds 
his picture to lend an additional charm to its felicitous expressions, John 
has on a very bad cravat, an exceedingly doubtful diamond cross, a massive 
paper collar, and— well, somehow we should'ni be at all surprised to learn 
that he had fits. 

The Brunonian is one of the best of our exchanges, and is always digni- 
fied and readable. The Exchange editor fires otf a lew remarks in regard lo 
ihe indiscriminate " giving" so prevalent in the exchange columns of peri- 

The University Herald is full of news, but perhaps the author of the article 
oti " Aristotle" does'nt roll high. " His star, the brightesl in the constellation 
of great minds, shall never cease its course till, with the last sinking sun, it 
shall pass forever through the golden gates of evening and the morning of 
eternity shall break over the vales and gardens of his native land." 

The Harvard Advocate is of course excellent, and its poetry is in striking 
but favorable comparison with that of the majority of our exchanges. 

The Williams Alkenaum is good. Its editorials are written in a manly 
style, and its poetry is above the average. The only fault we would find is 
that the prose pieces, owing to their old and hackneyed subjects, are entirely 

The High School commences a poem on " The Wild Flowers," beginning 
with " Shall I tell you the stories they told a-t T Upon the whole we rather 
concluded not lo hear them and shot "The Wild Flowers." A woodcut of 
the Omaha High School building adorns the first page, and is so unique in 
appearance that it is liable to be mistaken, at 6rst sight, for the county poor 
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AppUtcn's yournal contains light and easy reading — " The Stoiy of Hyde 
Park," " America seen wiih Foreign Eyes," etc. It is fully up to its ordina- 
rily high standard. " A Plea for a Sensible Clergy" is a step in ihe righl 
direction ; bul some of its conundrums would puzzle Philadelphia lawyers, 
as "Why did God. when he drove man from the Garden of Eden, place him 
in a world of lighl and beauty and throw around hinj an inspiration (O a bet- 
ter life, instead of thrusting him into a dark and ugly bell, where he might 
be continually reminded of his evil state?" 

The following is quoted from ihe Universily Rffarter to show what an ass 
even an old man can make of himself; 

"The faithful few disciples seek their master for to hear him speak. I 
would prefer not speaking now, the master said. With lowly bow Tsze-tCung 
made 'answer ; * And if yon. our master, do not say a word, what must your 
followers record ?' The master said : ■ The worlds pursue their restliss rounds 
— but have you heard The heavens say aught ? The seasons vring T&iir c(mslanl 
courses ; nature speeds with growing iounty to men's needs — But Heaven says 
never anything.' " 

The College Spectator, it seems, has injured the feelings of the Freshman 
class of Union College, and they immediately resolved to cease their sub- 
scriptions and hung the editor-in-chief in effigy. The Spectator puts it to them 
like this: " It has been stated more than once that Ihe class of '78 contains 
mote babies just out of their swaddling clothes than any Freshman class 
that ever entered Union College." "The Freshmen are evidently making stren- 
uous exertions to run the Spectator into the ground. But their efforts are pre- 
mature ; they will probably be more successful a year hence, when the paper 
passes into their hands." Anil yet, says Ihe great Harry Beckett. " we can- 
not be always happy." 

The Western, a journal of literature, education and art, has a twenty-page 
article on "The Human Ear." That is all we have to say about the Wesiern 
Journal of Literature. Education and Art. 

We always wondered what benefit would accrue to us from our logical re- 
searches, bul G., of Amherst, '76, has solved the difhcully by remarking. 
" that the study of Logic gives a man an awful advantage in talking with 

The Cornell Era is filled with accounts of the inler-Slate oratorical contest 
and the spring regatta. 

The Irving Union has a poet who sings, " Why should we listen 10 life's 
ringing chorus ?" Neverhaving heard il sung, we feel compelled to give it up. 

We didn't finish reading that article in " The Ovit' on "Spiritism and 
the Spirits," but we read enough to be convinced that the writer hadn't the 
faintest idea of what he was talking about. 

The Nassua Lit. deserves a complimentary notice, but only fifteen oul of 
forty-iive pages are devoted to the Lit. articles proper, the rest of the space 
being filled with editorial mailer and Olla Podrida. 

A prize is to he offered to the successful wrestler of this unique sentence, 
found in the College Transcript: "Indeed, (he general proposition man is 
mortal is viewed rather from a historical point of view than as having any 
practical bearing on ourselves." 

For (he delectation of those interested in inter- collegiate cc 
scribe (he latter part of the oration (ha( (ook (he firs( prize a 
contest at Indianapolis on the 13th of May : 

" From (he banks of (he Ganges," "from Greenland's icy n 
India's coral strand," from the shores of (he Pacific and where flow (he waters 
of the Nile, from Alpine heights and New England palatial residences, 
comes (he legidmale response, " I see, I see (he star," and over every barrier 
ibey are coming (o clasp hands arountl the cross of one common Redeemer. 
un(il soon in Heaven's courts will be heard the glad announcement, " (he 
morning dawnetb." O, culture, noble is thy work \ Thy dignity is (he high- 
es( manifestation of Divinity, yea. (he symbol of God's infinity, for no limit 
o thy unfolding. Humanity as a unit comes and bows at thy (ribu- 
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JUNE, 1875. 
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NOTICE. 

Fifty cenls will be paid at Gulliver's for any of the followiog numbers of 

ibeLiT.: Vol.lV, No. 6. Vol. XIX. No. a. Vol. XXV, No. 3- Vol. 

XXIX, No. 8. Vol. XXX, Nos. i. 2. 3. Vol. XXXV, Nos. i. Vol. 

XXXVIl, No. 3. 



LIST OF ADVERTISERS. 



Abel. Oliver, 5 

Ailing. A., 4 

Benjamin & Ford. : 8 

Brooks & Co., 3 

Brown, Geo.. 4 

Brown, W. H 9 

Cooper, H. P 10 

Croful&Co 5 

Hall. Addison T., 4 

Hilts, E. & A.. 10 

Hurle. T, 6 

Kraft Bros 8 



Lea ry, John. 9 

Lockwood, C. P., 9 

Maitby, G. W., & Co 5 

Merwio, E. P 13 

New Haven House 6 

Northrop, E. G., 3 

Nolman, W., ....- ^ 

RedclifTe, J., 3 

Thalheimer, M 7 

Thill, A., 7 

Teator, M. H., 11 

Yale Dining Rooms.- 8 



Redcliffe has enlarged his old quarters, and has now one of the largest and 
besi appointed ealing establishments in ihe Stale. Any one in search of 
good ireaimenl should nol fail to give him a call. 

George Brown has had long experience in getting up society badges, and 
no one ever complains of the quality of his work. 

E. G. Northrop, of Hartford, has as fine a line of goods as is to be found 
in the Slate. 1( will well repay anyone for the trouble of going (hirty-six 
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1 his price for a firs 



Addison T. Hall's livery stable is [he place t 
right at hand when you are at the Post. 

Austin Alling's patrons will lind ihat he still I 
givmg his patrons the best (reatment in his powei 

While Crofut & Co. continue ro sell hals, there is no e: 
be behind the siyle. Just go in and examine their stock, 

G. W, Mallby & Co.. on Orange street, are prepared to 
the most reasonable prices. 



;et a good 

:ps up his old pracli 
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Oliver Abel succeeds lo the proprietorship of the "Quiet House." Old 
patrons will find (hat this favorite resort has lost nothing from the change. 

Hurle. Ihe " University Taiior," is just over the way. If you want lo get 
a stylish, well made summer suit, don't fall lo call on him. 

Of the New Haven House we cannot speak too highly. lis management 
is simply firsi class, 

Nolman is always satisfactory. Be sure and examine his work before 
going elsewhere. 

Thill, at his store in the New Haven House buildings, turns out as good 
work as can be found in the country. 

Max Thalheimer's enlarged rooms on Temple street are a convenlenl and 
pleasanl place for those in search of refreshment. 

For a magnificenl quality of goods call on Benjamin & Ford. Everything 
connected wiih their business is attended lo in the most perfect manner. 

Kraft Bros, have obtained a most enviable reputation of giving the best 
clothes for the least money. 

The Yale Dining Rooms satisfy a long fell need by affording a convenient 
and cheap boarding place tor sludeols. The proprietors deserve the hearty 
support of the college. 

M. H. TealoT is a friend indeed in these limes of shortsightedness. The 
besl quality of eye glasses and optical instruments of all kinds are con- 
stantly on hand. 

Lockwood has excellent facilities for gelling up spreads and suppers. All 
his customers go away only to return again. 

Ed. P. Merwin, just by the Post OlSce, believes in making every customer 
a living advenisemeni of the excellence of his work. 

Brooks & Co. are always even with the style. A call on them will be sure 
to give you satisfaction. 

Henry Ptouse Cooper has a high reputation both in London and in New 
York as a lirsl class tailor. Students in New York will find it greatly to 
their interest to give him a call. 

E. & A. Hills are well known by the college. Their " Homestead." West 
Haven, is a delightfully pleasant place to cool off these hot days. 

" Billy" Brown's is the most handy place to get your cigars when on the 
way to the post office. 

The lovers of billiards tan have full satisfaction by stopping in at the 
Music Hall Billiard Rooms. 

THE BEADHFUIi ABT OP DBOAIiOOMAMIA. 

20 Transfer Pictures, and 1 Beautiful Gem Chromo, with full instructions 
and Catalogue containing 2000 valuable articles, including Price List of 
Wax Flower Materials, Instructions without a Teacher, etc., sent for 10 cents. 
200 Transfer Pictures. e;o cents ; mixed, large and small, various kinds, $1.00. 
These beautiful pictures consist of Heads, Landscapes, Flowers, Autumn 
Leaves, Animals. Birds, Insects, Grotesque and Comic Figures, &c., and are 
easily transferred lo any anicte, so as lo imitate the most beautiful oil paint- 
ing. Also 5 beautiful Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 30 for 50 cents, or a full 
bmily portfolio of assorted varieiies for (1.00. Address, enclosing price and 
a three cent stamp, B. ALEXANDER &, 00_ 66 Pnlton Btraet, M. 7. 
AQENTB WANTED. The Trade supplied. 

Please state the name of the paper you saw this in. 
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J. REDCLIFFE, 

ged his premises, wi^es to infona his patron! 
attention will be given to the 

Getting up of Suppers and Parties 

IN THE BEST POSSIBLE STTLE, 

Either on the premises, or sent lo anj part of the city or counliy. 

Boned Turkey, Game, Salads, &c., &c. 

(y Ice Ciearos and Fruit Ices of every flavor made by first class 
vorbmeD, and of the best quality. 

400 and 404 Chapel St., and 54 Temple St. 

BKOOKS & CO., 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., 



The best goods fashionably cut, well made and trimmed 
at low prices. 

E. 3-. ISrORTKROF, 

MERCHANT tailOR, 

364 MAIN STREET, HAJtTEORD, CONN. 

It will pay any one about ordering- clothes lo come 40. 50 or even too miles, 
and look at my stock and learn prices. I have evident proof of this from 
gentlemen residing in remote parts of the Stale, as well as New York and 
Boston. E. G. NORTHROP. 
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GEORGE BROWN, 

No. 274 Chapel Street, 

Gives particular attention to ttie manufacture of COLLEGE SOCIETY 
PINS of every description. A long experience in this department enables 
him to offer superioi inducements both as regards workmanship and price. 
Pins of Ibe various Societies constantly on hand, or made to order at short 
notice, and in the very best manner. Also keeps on hand a splendid assort- 
ment of 

American and Foreign Watches, 

CLOCKS, of every description, 

DIAMONDS, FINE JEWELRY, 

SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 

GOLD PENS, OPERA GLASSES. 
AND GAS FIXTURES. 

^F" Watches and Jewelry repaired by experienced workmen. 

ADDISON T. HALL, 

Successor 10 William Hale, 

LIVERY STABLE, 

Nob. 44, 46, 48, 50 & 53 Crown Street. 

TEAMS AND SADDLE HORSES AT REASONABLE RATES. 
436 OHAFBI. 8TREBT. 436 OBAPBI, STRIillT. 

A. A L, LITV G, 

Dealer in 

Imported & Domestic Cigars, 

All kinds if Smoking and Chewing Tabacca, 

^^ Also the best brands of Liquors constantly on hand. 

436 OHAFEL STRSET. 436 CHAFBL STEUIBT. 
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CROFUT & CO., 

No. 273 CHAPEL STREET, 

Dealers in Nobby Styles of 

Hats, Caps, Trunks and Bags. 

AGENTS FOR 

Messrs. Dunlap & Go's Silk and Felt Hats. 
G. W. MAIiTBY & SOSr, 

Merchant Tailors, 

No. 79 ORANOK STBEET, 



OLIVER ^BEL, 

f Successor lo Frank Hotiarty, 

' THl CIUIIT HOUiE, 

86 Court Street. 

B^SS, PALE AND BURTON ALE. 
Walth RarftblU, Oold*n Bocka, Bgga on Toaat, Sardinea, too. 
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! ! T. HURLE, ! ! 

University Tailor, 

OPPOSITE THE COLLEGES. 



We are now ready to receive orders 
for those comfortable and stylish BLUE 
FLANNEL SUITS. Also new styles 
Check Suitings. 

Moseley's New Haven House. 



S. H. MOSELEY. 
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W. NOTMAN, 

rl^oto^i'cLpltei' to tlie Queen, 

MONTREAL, CANADA. 



CLASS PHOTOGRAPHER. 

TAl^ "72, '73 Mid '76 

HARVARD, -74 iwd '7ft 

PRIHOZrTON, 74 Mid '76 

DARTMOUTH, '74, '76 Mid '76 

PRIHOETON BBMINART, '74 Mid '76 

ANDOVZIR BBMINART, - '74 Mid '76 

PHnXIPS EXETBR AOA]>EMT, ■ - - '74 Mid '76 

44,0 CHAFEIL, BTE.EET. 440 

NEW HAVEN, - - CONN. 

MAX THALHEIMER'S 
STUDENTS' RETREAT, 

44. and 4ti TEMPLE STREET. 

The best Milwaukee, Oincitmati and New Torlc Lager on draughi ; also 

Baas Ale. Lunch counter well provided. Choice Wines, Liquors and 

Imporled Cigars. London, Dublin and Philadetphia Poner, Ale, 

Sc, &c. Nice Garden in Iht nar. 

\^ Max Thalheimer's wholesale and relail Bollling Eslablishmenl, No. 

42 Temple Si., supplies the best goods in this line. Parliculat attention lo 

iamilj orders. 
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BSTABIJBHBD 1B31. 



BENJAMIIM » FORD. 

JEWELiERS ANO IMPORTERS, 

Manufacture the finest quality, anil henviest gold Col- 



lege Society Sadgee, solicit orders for Jteception, Invi- 



tation and Catting Cards of every tlescriptioni and catl 
the aUenlion of Students to their stock of WATCHES, 
CLOCKS. GENTLENEN'S JMWMLRT AND FANCY 



The Repairing, Adjttsting and Regulating of Fine 



Watches a specialtg. 

Chapel Street, Corner of State Street. 



KRAFT BROTHERS, 

Merchant Tailors, 

26 CENTER STREET, 

NBW HAVBN, .... OOHN. 

STUDENTS ALWAYS WELCOME. 
MEALS AT ALL HOURS. 

YALE DINING ROOMS, 

FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 

460 and 462 Chapel St., (opp. Yale College), New Haven, 
tm° OPEN UNTIL 13 O'CLOCK, P. M. „^i 
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YALE SOCIETIES 

*M9 »ftlT*«S t»&SA»e 



N1I!«1I t<;r> WITH I'lVJBKV RE^UIKRItCBMT', 



At IS! Cbarch Street. 

96 CHURCH STREET. 

The best place to visit and get your 

Cigars, Smoking and Chewing Tobacco. 

Also the best place to spend your leisure mornenlsat a game of BiUiardo. 
Only come and yoo will be taken cate of by 

W. H. BROWN. 

STUDENTS OF YALE! 

Your patronage is solicited tor the 

JVtu^id fikll Billi^fd ^ooiri^. 

New lables. polite allendance and special care lo the wants of students. 
JOHN LEJRr, - - Pnpriittr. 
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